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Foreword' 


UBINO academic year 1955-1956 Dr. Helen C. Ijahey, Pro- 
fessor of Education at City College of the City of New 
York, New York, served as Fulbright guest professor at the 
Pedagogical Seminar in the Faculty^pf Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, Austria. While in Vienna Dr. Lahey was 
granted permission for research ip the archives and library of 
the Ministry of Education where she^received direction and 
guidance from the director of the teacher training institutions 
in Austria. Through the cooperation of the Austrian Ministry 
of Education and the United States Informatipn Service in 
Vienna, a lecture tour of all Austrian teacher training 
institutions and universities was arranged in June 1955. She 
also had opportunity to visit .schools in Vienna and to make 
a survey -of the agricultural and special schools as a guest 
of the provincial governments of Salzburg, Upper and Lower 
Austria. The present study on Austrian Teachers and their 
Education since 1945 is baaed on data gathered by the author 
during her year abroad. 

To the Fulbright Commission, Washington, D. C., Exchange 
of Persons Program, to the Ministry of Education in Vienna, 
to the many persons and organizations in Austria who have 
aided in bringing this study to completion, and most of all 
to Dr. Lahey herself, the United States Office of Education 
expresses its gratitude. 


Bess Goodykoontz 
Director, International 
Educational Relatione. 


Oljyeb J. Caldwell, 
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Chapter /. Tlije Second Republic 
and Education 


Introduction . — A free neutral Austria w&s created by the signing 
uf the Bute. Treaty on May 15, 1955— terminating almost 17 year? 
of bondage! Full realisation of this new status, however, was not 
achieved until the last foreign troops withdrew in the autumn of 
1935. Not too long thereafter, Austria was admitted to the United 
Nations— climaxing her efforts to reestabliah herself in the familj of 
nations. 

All phases of governmental and private life were affected by her 
new position. A sudden spurt of rebuilding appeared. Education and 
educational institutions were included in the reconstruction program. 
Educational reforms which had been dormant during the occupation 
seemed about to be effectuated. Shortage in school buildings, particularly 
on the secondary school level, called for an expansion in construction. 
Almost equally acute was the lack of qualified teachers, as the pupil 
population exceeded pre-war levels. Austrian elementary schools and 
the prep*ation of their teachers were still governed by a law intended 
for a huge nineteenth century Empire. Educators agreed that a 
completely new school law was called for. Inadequate salaries received 
continual attention and teachers’ organisations promised— “A new 
salary law in January 1956. ” 

Austrian parents and teachers looked with confidence to a new 
education (6 meet the new goals set for the Second Republic. The 
t^i-fold .pattern of the new state gradually became clear : national, 
neutral, and international. The first received immediate attention. 
“Education for Citizenship”' ranked first amopg aims drawn up by 
teachers’ conventions,' called in 1945. To understand this, one must 
recall that Austria ceased to exist in March 1938. A whole generation of 
her youth had never ^own their Fatherland, and fully believed the 
German Reich to be their nation. Hence, post-war educational literature 
and decrees re-echo the need for Austrian History as the c^re for all 
curricula. Op the other hand, Austria emphasised her need of being 
a part of the world community by continual cooperation with UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). 
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2 Austrian Teachers and Their Education Since 1945 

In addition, thousands of Austrian teachers and students have parliei 
puted, and continue to do so, in educational exchange programiMjvitli 
England, the linited States, France, Italy, and many other lands. 

Austrian education %n the. aftermath of war . — The present structure 
of Austrian education reflects the forces that have molded Austrian 
history. The definitive school legislation governing elementary, 
secondary, and higher education was set during the Empire. Due to 
the autonomy of the educational structure in the Dual Monarchy, it 
was possible to keep a national system of education emanating from 
the Ministry of Education m Vienna, even after the dismemberment in 
1918. The famous “School Kofonn, “ initiated in Vienna during the 
early twenties, introduced new forms of school and curricular organiza- 
tion. .lust before the debacle of 1938 some of the long-sought reforms in 
teacher education seemed about to be attained. It was to this level that 
Austrian education returned at the end of World War II in man y 
areas of elementary and secondary education. The Nazi domination 
cancelled out the entire Austrian educational system, suspended its 
private schools, and moved the Ministry to Berlin. Yet these negative 
aspects served as a spur to post-war educators to return to the Austrian 
educational law existing prior to March 1938. 

The Allied Occupation,, too, has had lasting effects upon Austrian 
education. In fact, a repfurt on Austrian Education in the period 
1945-1956 can scarcely be written without some reference to the re- 
organization of Austrian education in the various zones of Allied 
Occupation under which a stable parliamentary government was set up 
in the late spring of 1945. One of the chief aims with reference to 
education, was to restore the centralizing Ministry of Education and 
get the entire school system into working order. In spite of the 
distressing social and economic conditions under which they labored, 
.Austrian teachers, parents, school authorities, and students worked 
cooperatively to rebuild their destroyed schools and a faith in their 
restored government. 

The avowed aim of the new Ministry was to restore schools along the 
lines operating when the National Socialists took the country over, 
rather than to plan an immediate school reform. 1 ’However, the Minuter 
of Education, Dr. Hurdes, made it clear in his keynote address in 
November 1945, that a completely new school law was needed since the 
present structure under the Elementary School Law of 1869 “is 



* Building a Now Republic. T imtt Educational Rurplomont (Lmdon), Mo. 1558. rOet, A, 
1045), p. 473. 
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reaking with age, and meant for an Empire rather than the small . 
dismembered fragment that is Austria. 

For expediency, the Ministry of Education returned to the* * 1932 
, urriculum and school laws, especially in the realm of teacher education. 
The laws of 1922*38 represented the highest peak in educational 
advancement attained in Austria. Featherstone points out that^this 
. .minuted in itself really a “new system of education” for Austria, 
since the philosophy and type of education offered in the years preceding 
the Nazi invasion while old historically, were utterly new and completely 
different from those of the Nazis. 8 

Some laws were difficult to change ; for example, the existing salary 
schedules, which included not only teachers, but all government em- 
ployees. The complicated salary laws have led teachers’ organizations 
to demand a complete overhauling and return to the simpler form 
existing before 1938. It is generally agreed, however, that there is a 
need for a reoodiflcation and simplification of almost all present 


Austrian school regulations. 4 

One of the chief causes for the 10-year delay in effecting these 
recommended legislative reforms was the quadripartite occupation. At 
first considerable diversity in practices existed ! in the various federal 
lands of Austria, but after 1947, there was no donbt that supervision 
and control emanated from the Ministry of Education in Vienna. There 
was reluctance however, on the part of all members of the Coalition in 
pressing new bills through Parliament, since such legislation was subject 
to review and possible rejection by the Allied Control. 

Elementary teacher education. — The reconstruction of schools and 
teacher education in the various zones of occupation is the story of a 
heroic struggle of teachers, parents, and students to build a new way 
of life. The City of Vienna, for example, divided into four governing 
zones : American, British, Russian, and French, found itself in a sorry 
condition in the spring of 1945. Only 102 school buildings of the city s 
410 were unaffected by the heavy bombings ; 38 had been completely 
destroyed. Getting the children back into the schools seemed an insur- 
mountable problem. In May 1945, it was estimated that about 70,000 

■Uudirte Btlllia Me P«e«U*ofi*rt># Enlwlrkhin* dee MlektiekeleiwM tied to 
Irf>hrt-rlill«lunf tor. 1848-184*. 100 J«kf VmUMekt* Wlw: Bendee 

tnterrirhWMinl«Vrr1am. 1049. p. 1«« 

• W. », F*elh*r»«w The Sew Sdaeetion In Aaetrie. restore CoOf R.rori, 48.78. 
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Austrian Teacher and Thhr Education Sinci 1945 

pupils of compulsory school age were in Vienna; the bulk of the child 
population were still in protective shelters in the country. The *ud dfm 
return of these youngsters by early summer shot the pupil population 

up to over 90,000. There were no adequate school facilities to handle 
them. 6 

The City School Board was hastily reassembled, and the dauntless 
citiwns of Vienna went to work with tools, pails of mortar, and bricks 
to rebuild their schools. Most of the work was on a voluntary basis, -and 
constituted a remarkable example of a graaaroots movement of oitisena 
driven by a common purpose to provide their children with a sound, 
basic education. - * f 

Much less easy to overcome was the teacher shortage. It is true that 
the Nazis far from neglecting teacher education, had encouraged it ; and. 
if anything, there was an overproduction at the various state teacher 
training schools. The shortage referred to was one of properly qualified 
personnel. Before teachers were permitted to resume their positions, it 
was necessary for the four-power board, organised for the purpose, to 
^examine their political activities during the Nasi occupation. By April 
1946, 5,550 teachers had been certified and returned to their classrooms. 
This did not even begin to fill half the teaching posts. It was dsccmiv 
to recall many retired teachers and to provide for temporary licenses.* 

f r It was not surprising that teacher education received prompt 
attention. Refresher course* were set up early in the spring of 1945 in 
the three state teacher-training schools of Vienna. After the return 
of private school property, the 1 j routine teacher-training schools in 
three of \ ienna ■ districts also were included in the retra inin g pro. 
gram. T In-service education of teachers, rather than the preparation of 
new teachers, was the first concern of the city. It was not possible to 
attend both, and the reconversion of older teachers seemed less onerous. 
Young teachers who had just started on their career* were included in 
these early workshops, not only because of the need for a political 
reorientation, but because the greatly abbreviated type of training 
courses given in the teacher-training schools from 1999 to 1945 
deemed inadequate. j 
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Sint* TsneberT raining School in 
WitaierN matadt 


Group at work rebuilding the State 
Teacher-Training School 


offered courses for teachers, and by the autumn of 1945, the Educational 
Institute of the city of "V ieuna was giving more than 100 courses. Bv 
the spring of 1946, it was possible to hold the first district teachers’ 
convention. At the same time, supervisory officers and upper elementary 
school subject-matter specialists held their first assembly, at which 
curriculum committees were organized and workshops held m the 
newer methods.® • ’ 

The story of the educational recovery of the eight other Federal lands 
closely parallels the occupation policies of these provinces. The 
American forces occupied Salzburg and Upper Austria; the British, 
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Styria aUd Carinthia ; the French, Tyrol and Vorariflberg; and the 
Soviet*, Bnrgenland and Lower Augtria, Certain stalking similarities 
appear upon reviewing the records in these zones. • • 

With the sole exception of Vorarlberg, every province hau suffered 
severely from both bombings and invasion. The chronicles of 1945-46 in 
the Linz Teacher-Training School tell that, Lins had undergone the 
severest bombing toward the very end of the War, so that by Christmas 
1944 it had become impossible to continue holding classes in the teacher- 
training school. 10 

In Graz, the capitol city of Styria, as elsewhere in Austria, one may 
well marvel at the enthusiasm Of the teachers who met to reconstruct 
their schools. Teaching went forward bravely in schoolrooms which 
were often temporarily located in army barracks and parish houses. 
Blackboards, books, paper, and pencils were luxuries. The teacher- 
training schools suffered from similar dejtrivations, and the fuel 
shortage forced suspension of instruction during the winter months. 11 

Nevertheless marked progress was evident in the training program 
for teachers. Great attention was given to improvement of practical 
experience. Students were placed in a number of classrooms in the 
Gras public schools, pending the restoration of the ruined model school 
at the training institution. The director remarked: “The most grati- 
fying results of the reconstruction were not merely material, but what 
is more important — the spiritual and intellectual winning over of youth 
to the democratic ideals of pre-occupation Austria.” 1 ® Here, as else- 
where,, the harmonious working together of faculty, administration, 
students, and parent groups made possible the complete restoration of 
the physical plant and a reorientation of program. The Graz report 
emphasizes that in 1945, there was a reawakening of many of the past 
trends in Austrian education : a return to an emphasis upon the local 
community and the social aspects of education. Many of the theories 
remind ns of John Dewey, such as the role of school in society, 4^e 
breaking down of the walls between community and school, and the 
reporting and observation of pupil \>ehavior. Biographical record, 
soeiometric studies, anecdotal reports, the case study and the classroom 
teacher, the individualization of instruction, and ability grouping wire 

*» Z*hnt*r B§ricM Ur Lthrtr inntn fr t di r n&an rt nH Lins. Lin*, If 59, 
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aU subjects for study in the early workshops into which the returning 
teachers crowded. 1 * 
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If the advance in the psychological foundatio 
remarkable in view of the difficulties under wh 
were laboring in the early years of the post- 
remembered that psychological research has a trad? 
no new ideas were really introduced. The task was twofold: rebuilding 
on the traces of the historic traditions of Austria as a leader in experi- 
mental and progressive practices in teaching and teacher education. 
Much progress had been made in the educational world while Austria 
was in captivity. To become informed on this and incorporate the hart 
practices in Austrian education involved the process of “Building 
Anew” (Neubau). This was to be slanted not merely toward technical 
mid professional problems and processes, but toward a “complete 
ideological reorientation of our young future teachers . ' n * 

In neighboring Carinthia the same trends were evident in the first 
conference called in the Klagcnfurt State Teacher- Training School in 
1W6: Supervisors and teachers of education sought to solve the 
following problems: 1 * 
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1. What to do about returning teacher* who had not taken their graduation 
' examination* (BrifepnmfungcB) t 

2. How ahoald itudtmU be selscted for admission to the teacher training 
schools! 

i. Who ahoald be trusted with the education of Austria 1 * future teacher*! 
(A rcevaluatiou of teacher-training p«r*onnel.) 

4. Heorganizatioo of CnrrienJaiB and method* in the light of newer psycho- 
logical trend* (notably developmental psychology). 

5. Plant reconstruction, teaching aids, and equipment 


Since mow than 90 percent of Austria’s elementary schools are rural, 
the problem of rural teacher education was of greatest concern. The 
Federal Ministry in Vienna was especially interested in reconstituting 
a sound rural life, and the conntry school was regarded as the keystone 
in the new agricultural economy. This was of first importance in 
Tyrol, which with the exception of the capital Innsbruck is entirely 
rural. A definite program was enunciated at the general assembly of 
teachers and administrators for the purpose of :*• 

1. Building a native teaching personnel accustomed to the rigorou* mountain 
and farming life, with a deep rooted love of their native province, it* cul- 
ture and tradition*. Thia would help to aware the retention of teaching 
personnel. Since talari et are uniform in Austria, there would he lew mean* 
tiv« to draw these teachers from their rural schools, 
f. Widespread curriculum reorganisation : building the core curriculum in the 
' rural school* on the Community — It* Resources and Needs. Tim school 
boose was to serve as the center of adult education, discussion and recrea- 
tion. 

S. The problem of the “flight from the Und" to the cities siphoned off mom 

of the most promising young people. The new Tyrol Home Schools , 

(Hetmatachulett) would serve si demonstration schools for newer dairying < 

and farming techniques, a* well as center* for handicrafts, folklore, art. 

Bm p and dance* aimed at making the rural communities more attractive to 
youth. 


Secondary teacher education, — In 1946, the Austrian secondary school 
arose out of the same ruin and destruction that submerged elementary 
education. Oyer and above the material consideration*, damage to 
buildings and lack of equipment, the social and economic need* of the 
poet- war period, the plight of the adolescent secondary school popula- 
tion brought serious problems in its write which had never before 
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Austria* Teachob and Theib Education Since 1945 


In 


existed in Austria, IT The same schools were finally reopened, bu 
returning /oath brought with it very different ideals. The oommnnitit. 
with their broken hopes, lack of adequate study and housing faciiiti 
lapsed ever broadening tasks for the Austrian seoond&ry schools, Tbi'. 
led to the peed for a new type of secondary school teacher, and tin 1 
training program began to reflect society's demands. 

The curriculum received the first attention. Id the summer of 204 .*» 
efforts were made to set up a workable, even if temporary, secondary 
■ohool curriculum. Representative* from teachers' organisation, 
specialists from the Ministry of Education, supervisors, and sohod 
directors worked together in various curriculum committee* on tb* 
project. On September 3, 1945, “Regulations for the Initiation of 
Instruction in the School Year 1945-46” was ready. Essentially it 
provided that the various subject-matter curricula and regulations 
should follow the Curriculum Plans of 1928 (Lehrpiaene) with certain 
additions, such as emphasis upon the languages of the occupying 
forces. 1 * 

It was not possible to turn back the clock and simply bring pre-exist- 
ing curricula into effect. The social change* noted before soon brought 
about changes in the secondary schools. Greater emphasis began to be 
placed upon the wider role of the school as a social institution; moving 
away from the old lecture, or lecture- recitation type, to active pupil 
participation, including panel discussions and student government. 1 * 
Secondary school teachers’ unions took the lead in redirecting their 
members Into the newer methodologies. AH teachers with less than 5 
years’ service and all temporary teachers (Probe jahrelehrer) who had 
been appointed to regular clam during the post-war teacher shortage 
were required to attend these in-service eouroes. One of the most active 
organisations was the Society for the Friends of the Classical Secondary 
School (Verein der Preunde des Humanist isehen Gymnasiums) which 
conducted in-service seminars in mathematics, physics, ehemistry, 
natural science, and philology. This organization had been in existence 
prior to 1938, and resumed its activities in 1945. 

Within the secondary schools themselves, principals began to hold 
educational conferences with their teachers for the purpose of diseasing 

^ Better. Dm Wiener UMAiJvmi Mil 1945. Pni-iterifOrSi ■"•‘r-firrjm 
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aim* of teaching,, newer methods, and problems of organization and 
supervision. The reorientation -of administrates and supervisors also 
was not overlooked. Regular conference* were held at which representa- 
tive* from the various Federal lauds exchanged ideas and evaluated 
the progress being made in their schools. The Ministry of Education 
Mipportml this effort and coordinated the secondary educational 
structure of all the federal lands into a workable unity. This direct eon* 
tact between fcity school boards and the principals from the various 
Federal lands led to a valuable exchange of ideas for the reconstruction 
of the Austrian educational system. 50 

Balance thief: 1945-46 . — Austria traveled a long distance in the brief 
space of I year. As they surveyed the bombed-out ruins of their homes, 
few believed that in less than 12 months school buildings would be m 
operation. 

Those who came to Austria to teach “democratic living, M won found 
that democracy was woven into the basic ff&mework of the parlia- 
mentarian government and daily life of the people. The pattern of 
'community cooperation — parents, government officials, school directors, 
teachers, and pupils of all ages busy with the practical reality of 
rebuilding, stone on stone, their ruined schools — could be observed in 
all parts of the country. 

Everywhere the school boards were confronted with the lack of 
qualified teachers. The hasty recruitment and training — often re- 
training — of teacher personnel became a national emergency. In the 
school year November 1, 1945, to October 31, 1940, some 1,706 men and 
1,000 women graduates of the newly opened state and private teacher- 
training schools received their diplomas and temporary licenses to teach 
jti the lower elementary schools. 21 Another thousand candidates whose 
completion of requirements for the license examinations had been 
interrupted daring the War, qualified successfully for temporary 
teaching licenses. Permanent elementary licenses were granted to 1,077 
men and women. While this did not begin to meet the number of 
vacancies in the lower elementary schools, the problem was on the way 
to solution. The teaeher-training machinery was getting into working 

order. While the need in the upper elementary school (Ilauptschule) 

% 1 \ 
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Chapter MM* The Presehool 

Teacher 

4 



T 

JL HX cHAN'lHNOi economic and social conditions both during and fol- 
lowing World War II have resulted in more women working outaide the 
home. Consequently, there is a great demand for the extension of 
preachool education. Not only have kindergartens serving 3-to 6-year- 
olda increased, but nursery schools have begun to appear in large 
numbers. The great shortage in adequately trained teachers of early 
childhood has led to the current re-evaluation of the entire training 


program. 1 ' 

Historical development of preschool teacher c ducat urn . — Since the 
t raining of kindergarten teachers had been incidental to elementary _ 
teacher preparation, it i* not surprising that the Imperial Elementary 
School Law of 1869, and ita implementations of 1872 and 1886, have 
served as the basil for these teachers as welt These laws maintained 
th*t where kindergarten facilities were provided, such education should 
work in cooperation with the family, rather than replace it. Even in 
the late nineteenth eentnry Austria, stress was placed upon “creative 
and organized activity in the intellectual and emotional development of 
the .child ...” and, “all instruction of a formal nature, emphasising 
the acquisition of learning for ita own sake, is strictly forbidden.”^ 

In 1888, all students in the teacher training schools for women were 
expected to include a number of hours of observation in kindergartens 
attached to the training institution*, or in cooperating neighborhood 
schools 1 While this legislation kept kindergarten teacher preparation 
submerged in the ftoader elementary teacher-training program, 
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recommendation* were made for organising independent profearioos 
kindergarten courses within the teacher-training schools. 

The law of July 3, 1914, governing preschool tefcehcr education j. 
credited with rai»mg both preparation and lutu of the kindergarten 
tracher. Just a* the Behool I>sw of 1K89- had profemionalised th. 
training of the elementary teachers by creating independent 4.year 
teacher training schools, the edict of 1914 ejtended the kindergartef 
wmrae to 2 t^ars and made it complete in itself. Oraduatea of teacher 
training inulitutions could continue to ^qualify for the kindergaHei, 
license bv taking a d month concentrated course in method*, observatiori 
and practice teaching 

During the post war year* which were so rich in educational ripen 
menta kindergarten teacher education failed to maintain contmned 
progrf«. However, the wartime economy made it necessary to provide 
a Urge number of trained teacher* to handle the rapidly inerting 
numben of children placed in day-ear* centers by working mothers 1 
Further, the rapid >oeuii*ation of the Austrian economy, the pemsf&nec 
of women in business and industry’, and the growing number of broken 
homes, caused the educational authorities to demand that ail children 
have the same security as children in regular homes. Due to the 
advance* made in psychological research apd child atudy, more atUmtwn 
wag now given to the education of children who were mentally retarded, 
physically handicapped, or emotionally dmfurhed, including those on 
preschool level 

Studies of infant behavior and the development of psychological testa 
by such educators as Dr Charlotte Bugler encouraged the extension 
of education downward to the nursery school level. Pressure* from 
•oeiety demanded properly superviaed and licensed child-care center* 
for even younger children of working mothera and helped to arcelerate 
early childhood education, even before World War II. This represented 
• divergence from the path indicated in the “Law of 1872 which warned 
against, “poaaible damage done to the personality of small children 
who are deprived too early of the security of mi orderly home life,*' 
and prohibited kindergarten admission of children under 4 rear*. 4 

There were no legal provision* for the education of nursery school 
leaders. The kindergarten png ram was, at find, regarded aa sufficient. 
The kindergarten license simply became a blanket covering the entire 
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.-■ hildh nod field For example, the school council for 8fy ria approved 
integrated training course* for the kindergarten-nursery school license 
In thia way, the nursery school curriculum and method* were aim ply 
udded to the pre-existfng kindergarten course. Considerable difficulty 
ivU encountered in trying to crowd the additional material inu» the 
2-year program, and demand* were made to extend the course to 3 year*. 

During the National Socialist |>eriod kindergarten and nursery 
i cseh«r education suffered a sharp set back One-year training courses 
called ‘‘National Socialist Experimental Seminars" were *et up for 
Youth Leaders ( JugeDdleiterinnen) in addition to the regular 2-year 
training courses at the state teacher training school*. The diraction 
of kindergarten and nursery school*, however, was entrusted only to 
those who had completed the regular 2 year course, had pa**ed the 
Iieenee examination in early childhood education.* 

^fier World War II — The progressive growth io the 
number of kindergarten* after 1945 caused the Federal Ministry, in May 
1943, to urgamte the first Austrian Aaaembly for Early Childhood 
Education. Supervisors and specialists from the Ministry and teachers 
met to evaluate the status, goal*, and istim in preschool education The 
results are reported in Contemporary Problems of Kindergarten 
1 idmmhon ( Oegentoaritfragen tier Ksadergartenerzsthung), edited by 
Df. Agnes Niegl, Director of Early Childhood Education in the Ministry 
of Education. Among the resolutions adopted was that of working with 
other teachers’ associations to extend the kindergarten teacher training 
course to 3 years, with greater emphasis upon psychological foundations. 
Considerable attention was given to the widespread demand on the 
part of rural communities for the extension of kindergarten! ana 
nu r s e r y school*. Preschool education had scarcely existed in these areas 
before Now rural families were beginning to ask for the same edu 
eat io ha l facilities for their children as those available for the urban 
fami ne* This rabed the question of the training of preschool teachers 
particularly qualified to teach in rural school* 4 

The 1945 Conference of Kindergarten Teachers had also recommended 
a complete overhauling of the existing 1932 Curriculum for the Training 
of Kindergarten Teachers (eoc table 1). While theae revisions of the 
earlier 2-year 1914 ordinance had greatly enriched the subject-matter 
content and added wme courses, the old, rigid departmentaliiation 
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persisted. This was quite out of harmony with the new trend toward 
integrated courses in Austria. Some of the individual teacher-training 
schools experimented on their own. KU^enfurt reorganised > its 
curriculum on [he integrated basis; somewhat similar to that* of the 
Core Curriculum 1 in American schools. This requires a flexible time 
schedule, and constitutes an innovation in Austrian preschool teacher 
education. The Graz training school, as early as 1932, gave special 
attention providing enriched field experiences for its young teachers. 
The practice teaching period was extended through the vacation period 
(Ferialpraktika). Camp experience provided the future teachers with a 
working, practical understanding of group dynamics and added 
opportunity to apply psychological and educational theory, 1 


1- — Aimdmrfmrtmm t rmchrr lrmninf curriculum' 
[Baaed on the Xv32 KeviiioB of the 11114 Law] 
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Present status of preschool education . — The. attention, given to pre- 
school education is understandable when one realises that the actual 
number of kindergartens increased from fewer than 600 in 1945 to 
more than 1,200 in 1955. They form a multiple type of preschool system 
consisting at present for children under 4 years of . age of day-tod 
boarding nursery schools (Krabbelstube), and for 4- and 5-year-old* 
of half-day, whole-day, and boarding kindergartens for both normal 
and eiceptional children. The child papulation in aU these schools ha*, 
risen 175 percent, far outrunning the growth in the schools themselves 
In 1955, there were 41,363 children enrolled in state or locally controlled 
kindergartens ; another 24,540 in private school* of which almost four 

fifths were under th^p control of Roman Catholic orders andcharitabk 
groups. 9 ‘ * 

The fcity of \ ienna has taken special pride in the extension of 
preschool education and has combined it with its social welfare services. 
Experimental type* of kindergartens suited to the varying neighbor- 
hood* and community needs have been encouraged. Thus in one crowded 
tenement district the City has erected a kindergarten complete with a 
roof-top playground on the top floors of a housing project. Here 
children can play, safe from the hazards of city streets. Another 
kindergarten located in an attractive suburb, is surrounded by gardens, 
wide lawns, and spacious parks. In every type of kindergarten or 
nursery school, parent education is stressed. Further, the preschool 
in Austria has an all-year-round basis which working parents find t 
boon. 

Education of the exceptional preschool cAi/d — Vienna had hundreds 
of children, who if not physically handicapped due to the War, suffered 
severe emotional shock. Neighboring Switzerland presented a fund for 
the construction of a unique and one of the moat complete special 
kindergartens (Sonderkindergaerten). This special kindergarten of 
the Swiss Foundation Grant is a one-story b uilding located in m 
attractive suburb of Vienna. It is divided into separate apartments, 
each appropriately equipped to handle a specific disability. Thus, one 
division is devoted to the therapy and instruction of cere bral-palsied 
and other physically handicapped youngsters, another » completely 
equipped for the blind and sight-handicapped, children with h ea ring 
disabilities or deafness are taught in another, a separate division treats 
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•everely maladjusted children — experimenting with group therapy, 
while the last division ii made up of small groups of mentally retarded 
pupils. There are also remedial classes for children with speech 
disorder*. 10 

The staffing of special schools has been a difficult problem. Borne 
effort was mads in this direction prior to World War I, and as early as 
i)ctober 31 , 1945, renewed attention was given to the licensing of 
teachers for exceptional children. Under the new legislation applicants 
for positions in special kindergartens are required to have at least 
2 years' satisfactory observation and teaching experience beyond the 
usual requirements for the regular kindergarten license. As with the 
kindergarten license, the applicant* has to register for the examinations 
with theJocal board and pass a stringent physical examination. The 
examinfnon for the special kindergarten license follows the same form 
•• that of the regular kindergarten examination. It includes: (1) a 
written essay prepared at home (Hansarbeit) dealing with principles 
of education and psychology applied to special education ; (2) a super- 
vised written examination in the same subject; (3) an oral examination 
in the theory and function of special education and the education of 
the exceptional child; and (4) the completion of a case study of a child 
studied in the kindergarten where the candidate had an internship. n 

Preparation of the preschool teacher.— The number of trainees 
enrolled in the preschool teachers’ courses has shoyn an uneven rise 
sibce 1945, increasing somewhat less than two-fifths. In other words, 
the demand for kindergarten and nursery teachers outruns the supply. 
At the beginning of school year 1955, there were 272 newly licensed 
teachers ready for ‘appointment. There are at present approximately 
4,178 kindergarten teachers of whom 2,213 are fully licensed. The 
others have temporary appointment. In addition there are 827 helpers 
and assistant*!, and 802 young internees (Vorsehuelerinnen) engaged in 
observation and practice teaching.** 

The rapid improvement in standards of qualification of the preschool 
teacher has been largely due to the prompt attention given inserviee 
education by the Ministry of Education and the Kindergarten Teachers’ 
Association. Despite difficulties, 200 enthusiastie preschool teachers 
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managed to get to Vienna in 1945 to attend the historic convention 
which set the pattern for subsequent developments in early childhood 
education. Since then, teachers’ associations have been very active on 
the local, provincial, and federal levels conducting inservice education 
weeks (Fortbildungswochen). These are seminars, or workshops, where 
specialists in nursery and kindergarten education speak and give 
demonstration classes. Under the editorship of the directors of the 
Educational Clinic of the University of Vienna and of the Childhood 
Education Division of the Federal Ministry of Education, a docu- 
mentary film; “Kindergarten Studies” (Kindergarten! Studien) was 
produced which is a graphic survey of the experimental kindergartens 
in Austria. Traveling libraries of professional literature and children’s 
books are sent around even to the moat remote rural areas. In addition 
there is the work of private groups, such as the Austrian Catholic 
Chantiea Kindergartens which issues many research pamphlets, and 
publishes a monthly magazine entitled: “Our Children” (Unawe 
Kinder). 18 

Combined with the training of kindergarten and nursery school 
teachers is the hort teacher-training program. The hort is a play center 
usually serving the purpose of an intake of elementary schopl children 
from 6 to 14 years of age following the clow of the regular school day. 
Austria has an ever increasing number of “latch key” children who 
would be unsupervised after school were it not for the hort which 
provides a snack, supervised games, instruction in arts and crafts, and 
supervised stndy opportunities. The horts are similar to afternoon play 
schools and community centers in American cities attached to neighbor- 
hood houses, Y's, or even housing projects. They are publicly and 
privately supported. In 1955 there were 369 such afternoon centers 
serving 11,929 children. 

There is wide diversity in vocational placement of preschool teachers 
in nursery schools, child-care ©enters, play schools, community centers, 
playground work, kindergartens, and as governesses in private homes, 
as well as in the placement in clinics and hospital schools of those 
trained in special education. This, according to many experts in child- 
hood education, calls for a broader, richer preparation especially in the 

psychological foundations of education. 8 * * * * * 14 
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Salary, status, and tenure of the preschool teacher . — Kindergarten 
teachers are not officials in the same sense as elementary and secondary 
school teachers. They come directly under the control and supervision of 
local districts and provinces. The only exceptions are Federal kinder- 
garten teachers employed in the model schools attached to state teacher- 
training institutions, and certain federally subsidized special kinder- 
gartens. Salaries are regulated by the various provincial authorities. 
However, very similar legislation governing salary, status, and tenure 
exists throughout Austria. Nursery school teachers come under the same 
regulation* as those employed in kihdergartena. Kindergarten teachers 
who hold licenses, but who are not considered under Federal control, 
art “contract teachers,” employed for a period of time with an option 
of contract renewals. In this respect, their status is not quite equivalent 
to that of other teachers. 1 ® 

In 1955, the average salary for a beginning kindergarten teacher 
was 950 Austrian schillings 1 * per month, with the small increment of 20 
schillings every second year, depending upon the size of the kindergar- 
ten. Comparison with American salaries is not practical since the pur- 
chasing power of the schilling cannot be easily equated with the dollar, 
and the cost of living varies. It is, however, fair below the standard 
demand ed by the Kindergarten Teachers’ Association. Principals of 
Kindergartens receive, on the average, 1200 Austrian schillings per 
month in the larger kindergartens, while smaller kindergartens pay 
somewhat Ins. Despite the contractual basis of appointment, kinder- 
garten and nursery teacher* come under the full protection of state 
social security and enjoy retirement and pension benefits. They are also 
protected by a state subsidized health and hospitalisation plan the same 
as all other teachers both in private and public schools. Maternity leaves 
and sabbaticals (with arrangements to pay for the substitute teacher) 
are granted to kindergarten teachers. Hours of work are regulated by 
federal legislation. Kindergarten teachers are limited to 36-40 hours 
per week. This is a somewhat longer work schedule than that of ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

Recently efforts have been made for federal uniform examination 
regulations for applicant* for positions in kindergartens, horts, and 
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nnraery school* who have studied outside of the regular traittlni' 
courses. Such special candidate* must now ; (1) Prove sat ihf actor y pom 
pletion of 8 year* of schooling either through completion of the upper 
elementary school (Hauptsehule) or the fourth clam of a secondary 
school or teacher-training school ; (2) be at least 18 years of age, present 
a certificate of physical fitness and a police certificate of good moral 
character ; and (3) present an affidavit from the local school board 
stating the amount of time spent ip observation and practice teach in y 
in a kindergarten, bort, or nursery school — at least 24 hours per week 
The examinations for these candidate* follow the same pattern as for 
other applicant, At first a temporary license is issued to the successful 
applicant followed usually by an internship of 10 months. Candidates 
may male this down, if they can prove teaching experience, pertain 
subjects may be omitted from the examinations if the candidate can 
present evidence of education, such as a diploma from a teacher training 
school, or from a secondary school.” 

Propped reforms,— It is readily men that the Austrian pre-eompul 
•ory school system has undergone remarkable changes since 1945, 
changing from an unestimable, heterogeneous collection of “child-care 
enters “ to the regular kindergartens and nursery schools staffed for 
the most part by qualified, licensed teachers. Kindergarten supervisors 
work with provincial and local school boards furthering the inserviee 
education of the preschool teachers and group worker* in play school 
centers. There is watchful supervision to me that schools carry out 
regulations ss to building, equipment, and terms of teacher employment 
Nevertheless there is a desire for farther improvement particularly with 
reference to the 2-yew teacher-training program. There k the view 
that the training curriculum has not kept paee with the newer practices 
in the schools. Among the recommendati ons made most often are : 

1. A richer, broader bsekgrooad fan the list S year* of general odao stioa, 
i. Closer articulation bttvwi theoretical munrn, peycholoficaJ *eed nodal 
histories! foundations, sad obeerratLon sad practice teaching. 

I. More attention to remedial sad special education, with a clearer defining - 
of the carrieahtm for the preparation of teacher* for exceptional dbbw. 
4. Extension of the training period to 3 yearn, 1 * 
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Many preschool teachers are of the opinion that a too early vocational 
choice is forced upon entrants at the age of 15. There are proposals for 
a preparatory general education course, similar to that now given in 
thfr'Bealgyinn§|lfif (non-classical secondary schools), or at the teacher- 
training school, and for the professional part of the course to begin at 
the a ge of 17. 
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Chapter JIM. The Teacher in 
Austrian Elementary Schools 




Organisation of elementary education. — The heart of Austria's 
school system is in its elementary school which in its full form com- 
prises a 4-year lower division called the Volksschule, and a 4-year upper 
division called the Hauptschule. Attendance is compulsory. Children 
enter class 1 of the Volksschule at the age of 6 and leave claw 4 of the 
Hauptschule at about 14 years of age, 1 

The elementary school provides a terminal general education for more 
than 90 percent of Austrian children, most of whom go on to vocational 
or continuation schools. 2 The upper elementary school is divided into 
two tracks or ability groups, More capable pupils may take courses in 
foreign language to qualify on completion of the upper division of the 
elementary school for admission to claw 5 of the regular secondary 
school. About one-third of the child population goes directly from the 
4-yey elementary school into the first year of the Gymnasium, Real- 
gymnasium, or other type of secondary school (see graph, p. VI). The 
plan of studies for the upper elementary school is given in table 2. 

The school census of 1954-55 shows that 544,159 lower elementary 
school children were taught by 19,225 teachers, and that 236,678 pu- 
pils were enrolled in the upper elementary school which had a staff of 
11,007 teachers. 

Rural schools . — Almost half of Austria’s elementary schools are rural. 
Of these 22 percent are one-room, and 22 percent two-room schools. The 
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Tmktm X<—rUm of Stmdtm for tko Upper’ Elementary School 

[Numb#™ la pawn the### apply to schools for (iris only] 
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regular 4-year lower elementary school is found mainly in the cities and 
larger villages, or among the more recant consolidated rural schools.* 

The rural districts are cooperating today in a widespread rural school 
reform which has become a grass roots movement. Key rural educators 
trained in the new ideas have set up workshops and demonstration 
classes for instructing country teachers in activity methods ( Arbeits- 
prinxip), use of audio-visual aids in the classrooms, and in new develop- 
mental integrated lessons in the fundamentals. 

A special decree was issued in November 1947, giving a legal basis to 
the “Austrian Rural Experimental Schools.” The provincial school 
councils were invited by the Ministry to participate in the reorganisa- 
tion of their rural schools introducing ability grouping, integrated 
curriculum, and the developmental approach in reading and arithmetic. 
All the nine Federal lands volunteered in this effort. With recommenda- 
tions from the supervisory representatives in rural education, the move- 
ment became specialized. Each area took over some aspect of school 
reform, particularly adapted to its own needs, such as the use of com- 
munity resources, better hoip e-school relationships, introduction of such 
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>ch«d organiation* * u th* Jew »nd Dalton plana, flexible grouping, 
and curriculum reorganisation adapted to consolidated school*. 4 

This revolution in rural education began with the Rural School Con- 
ference of all Austrian teacher*, supcrviaors, and administrator* in that 
field, in October 1947, While the Federal Ministry subsidized and en- 
couraged the effort by sending resource persons and financial aid, the 
■tr**i waa on local initiative and effort.* Since that time annual rural 
conferences have been held, each one more productive than the la*t. 
With leaders in rural education from Germany and Switzerland in- 
vited to participate, these meetings have taken on an international sig- 
nificance, The Educational Institute for Tyrol undertook a research 
evaluation of the outcome* of these rural experiment*, with recom- 
mendation* for future policies* 

Salzburg reported, “Children find the school a joy to attend— school 
absence* and truancy have fallen.’ n It waa estimated that thousands 
of teachers participated in wortahop* in rural education in which such 
new curriculum organization* as the Unit Plan — Oamkexttleu (new 
functional approach in reading), and core course* were discussed* Plan* 
were made for the setting up of further experimental station* through- 
out Salzburg to help teachers located in the remote areas. Extension of 
the idea of the school as a community center, with special attention to 
\he need* of rural youth who were leaving to seek employment in the 
citiea, were mentioned as important goal*. Since 90 percent of all grad- 
uates of Salzburg gtate teacher-training school* are placed in rural 
school*, the interest waa keen 

Id order to better equip young teacher* for rural school experience*, 
Country School Weeks (Landschul^cbcD), were organized in all the 
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federal lanas The Klagenfurt teacher-training school reports it* plan 
for this, which is quite typical of similar programs in both private and 
state teacher training institutions. Supplementing the regular observa- 
tion and practice teaching , done in the demonstration school and co- 
operating city elementary schools, all candidates for the teacher’s 
diploma go out during the senior year to selected rural schools for a 
fortnight, accompanied by their supervising teachers from the college, 
and in some instances, children from their model school classes. The 
experience of having to teach in the rural setting, learning on the spot 
what it means to be a rural teacher, has proved valuable * 

Sprcwd rc'Aooj* { bonder tchuien ) The schools for exceptional chil 
dren suffered a severe setback during the invasion and war and had to 
be completely rebuilt Their teachers began to reorganise immediately 
in 194o, ami helped to get the schools in working order. The Vienna 
City School Board appointed a supervisor of §j»eeia] schools, and in 
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service training courses were net up at the Educational Institute. Here 
a program of courses in the psychology of the exceptional child, method- 
ology, and remedial education were soon flourishing Preparatory 
courses for the license examinations wen- held, and internships pro- 
vided in the re-established special schools There was also considerable 
exchange of information with foreign lands in the education of the emo- 
tionally disturbed, the crippled, blind, deaf, speech-defective, and men- 
tally retarded * • 

Although it was difficult to reach physically handicapped children in 
remote villages and mountainous areas the Federal Ministry of Educa- 
tion, working with provincial school councils and teachers’ organisa- 
tions, has made heroic efforts xo build up this special school system 
By 1951-52 there were 800 such specially trained teachers, more than 
double the number prepared at the end of World War II. 1 * 

Today (1955) there are approximately 12,933 exceptional children, 
four-fifths of whom are mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, en- 
rolled in 102 special schools, 97 percent of which are operated either 
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by the federal or provincial governments. Two percent are Roman 
Catholic, and the remainder are under nonsectarian agencies. 11 Quali- 
fied teachers in these schools rose to 1,052 in 1 954-55, ol whom 667 were 
women. 

Private schools.- Private schools in Austria enjoy the same legal 
status as those in the United States. Under Article 17, of the Federal 
Constitution and Imperial Edict of December 21, 1867, RGBL, Nr. 142. 
Austrian Bill of Rights: “all citizens, whosoever, who qualify in the 
legal manner may found and maintain schools. ' ' These include private 
elementary, kindergarten, and teacher-training schools, schools and 
classes for kindergarten and hurt teachers, and teachers of needleeraft 
and domestic science, as well as classical and scientific secondary schools. 
However, for the latter, the approval of the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation is required. Private institutions are subject to state supervision, 
and are required to meet the same standards as public schools in respect 
to buildings, equipment, libraries, laboratories, and personnel. 13 Prior 
to the National Socialist period, public subsidies were granted all offi- 
cially approved private schools of all denominations. There is a wide- 
spread effort at the moment for the restoration of government grants to 
private schools. The state does pay the salaries of teachers of religion, 
which is a required subject for pupils under 14 and an elective there- 
after. These salaries are not paid to individual teachers, but to their 
religious hongregationg or churches. 53 

Teacher education. — Austrian elementary teacher education is 
basically governed by the Imperial Elementary School Law of 1869. 
The final quarter of the nineteenth century saw three revisions of this 
Magna Carta of modern Austrian teacher education. Teachers’ organi- 
zations even before World War I were urging reforms, such as recog- 
nition of the training school diploma for the university admission of 
elementary school teachers. The 4-year course of the teacher-training 
school based on 8 years of elementary schooling was considered inade- 
quate and already the move was underway to extend it to 5 years. 14 


% * * ** 
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Teacher-training institutions (LehrerbU.dung sans t alt en ) .—Until June • 
1, 1937, the education of elementary school teachers was governed by 
Articles 26 to 38 of the Elementary School Law of May 14, 1869, plus its 
supplements of May 2, 1883, and the Ogganization Statute of 1886. 15 
The culmination of all efforts at reform after World War I was the 

Principles for the Reform of Teacher Training,” which appeared in 
1927. This plan provided for a 6-year teacher-training school called 
Teachers' Academy (Lehrerakademie). 18 The first 4 years consisted of 
a general liberal arts type of education, with an introductory course in 
education principles and psychology. The final 2 years were devoted 
to professional courses, observation, and practice teaching. 17 Since the 
same structure and organization were maintained in the new plan, with a 
separate training schools L>r men and women, there was little change 
to be made in the existing institutions. Despite curriculum enrichment, 
it was still necessary to take supplementary courses and examinations 
for admission to universities upon graduation from these schools. 

New legislation was welcomed on June 1, 1937, when the Ministry 
published a curriculum for teacher education which differed greatly 
from the 1927 plan. The 6-year training period was maintained. Many 
features of the 1927 plan were incorporated, including 4 years of liberal 
art* as a basis for the 2-year professional courses. 18 Observation and 
practice teaching were extended and stress was placed upon Germanic 
philology and Latin — enabling graduates to qualify for acceptance in 
Austran universities. 1 * This 6-year training program had no chance to 
begin for the Nazi regime cut the courses for teachers to a minimum. 

In 1945 when the 1937 curriculum for teacher-training institutions 
was revived it was not feasible to ^et the course at 6 years. Instead, the 
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current 5-year teacher-education program was adopted. The term 
“Teachers’ Academies” was dropped in favor of that of the older 
teacher-training institutions (Le^rerbildungsanstaJten). The original 
34 institutions existing in 1937 were reduced to 24" and then increased 
to 28. Lack of adequate building space resulted in 5 state teacher- 
training schools becoming coeducational. 

Of the 28 teacher-training institutions in Austria, in 1954-55 oue-half 
were under church direction. 10 Following is a summary of the number 
of teacher-training schools for men and women in Austria in 1954-55* 1 


Austrian twir hr retraining *choo4s m 19&4-1955 


Number of schooli 


School* foi 




Wom^n 

Cowl u rational 


me present o-year Austrian teacher-training institution provides a 
3-year liberal arts course with an introductory course in psychology as 
the basis for the 2-year professional training. Legislation in 1951 estab- 
lished the new training school upon a foundation of general education 
equating teacher education with that of the Realgymnasium. Thence- 
forth, the diploma from the teacher-training school might serve for en- 
trance to university classes on a basis of equality with graduates of 
other Austrian secondary schools (see t^ble 3, page 38). 

The professional aspects of teacher education were emphasised in a 
decree of April 30, 1954, which restated the aims of the last 2 years as 

fl. The vocational, or professional aim U to he the core around which all the 
■oeial and pure ho logics I foundation* roune* are to be beilt. 
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2. The practical application of theory is to receive attention at all times. For f 

example, history of education must stress present-day problems in a histori- 
cal light * 

3. More emphasis upon observation and child study is recoin m en d ed. Inejreaxed 
opportunity should be provide for experience in group leadership, for ex- 
ample in play groups, to precede classroom teaching. Learning to under- 
stand children is the cornerstone for the professional orientation of the 
£oung teacher. 

The education courses during the third year include logic, develop- 
mental psychology (highlighting child and adolescent behavior), social- 
psychoanalytic study of the child, depth psychology, schools of psychol- 
ogy, and tests and measurement including projective techniques. 

, Practice teaching . — Observation and some practice teaching in the 
model schools which are attached to every public and private training 
school in Austria are introduced in the fonrth year. Elementary teach- 
ers are given experience in teaching every grade. A thorough appren- 
ticeship type of training is given in the observation and practice 
teaching course during the fifth year. Candidates teach in the model 
school classroom under the guidance of the master-teacher who is also 


on the staff of the teacher-training school. Lesson plans are prepared by 
all trainees — often as many as 10 trainees are assigned to one teacher. 
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All candidates prepare every lesson, but one of their members m chosen 
to teach for the day. The student-teacher then conducts the class in the 
presence of the critic teacher, the director of the training school, educa- 
tion professor, and his fellow candidates. In the conference which fol- 
lows he hears the evaluation not only of the teachers but also his fellow 
trainees.^ 8 ' 

Student teaching has now been extended to include experience in 
rural schools. The Land School Week (Landschulwoche) as it is called, 
is not completely new. Already in 1934-35 the Educational Institute of 
the City of Vienna and the private teacher-training school in Doebling. 

Vienna had arranged for their student teachers to go into rural 
schools. 34 

At that time students from teacher-training schools would go off into 
one-room elementary schools for the purpose of observation and teach- 
ing, and for making sociological surveys of the rural communities . 30 

The Teachef -Training School in Vienna IV was one of the pioneers 
in reviving the country school week after 1946-46. According to the 
director of the model school, the trainees spend mfOy- weeks carefully 
scheduling and planning this rural school excursion. Conferring by cor- 
respondence with the • rural teachers, planning units, and dwnaii ng 
lesson plans and teaching aids. The usual length of time is 15 days. 
Often the children from the model school accompany the training 
schooi teachers to this experiment. It is an event which is looked for- 
ward to by the classes in the model school and by the student teacher^. 
(Painstaking preparations must be made — conferences with, and letters 
to parents of the children, informing them of the details of the excur- 
sion. Young trainees are given for the first time full responsibility for 
5 or 6 children. The entire school uses this rs an “Experience Unit” to 
teach arithmetic : buying tickets, figuring mileage, writing letters, plan- 
ning time budgets, etc. 

The Federal Ministry of Education subsidizes some 6,00Q niral 
schools for the “Rural Schools Weeks” involving all teacher-training 
schools. 
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Student Teaching Lesson Evaluation 

STUDENT ’8 NAME DATE .. .CLASS 

UNIT FOB THE WEEK 

Daily Unit 1 ] 

AIM OF THE LESSON (General-Integration ) ■ 


SPECIFIC ALU: Subject-matter of instruction ... 

C riticTea cher - - — Supervising Professor and 

Observers . 


CHICK LIST FOB OBSERVATION COMMENTS 

I. Performance ; • 

(Art ahd Skill- Technique and Artistry:) 
v. a. METHOD OF TEACHING . 

i* . * > * 

Fluent and dynamic, or awktfard and halting. 

Is the student- teacher able to adapt his 
methods to the needs of the pupils and 
emergencies that arise! 

b. TEACH BE PUPIL BAPPOBT 

Friendly with good rapport! Too easy-going- 
laisees-faire approach t Able to accept and 
yet set necessary limits! 

e. CLA88B00M PERSONALITY ' 

. Appearance; poise; mannerisms. Is the student- 
teacher secure hi the classroom, or, if uncertain 
-able to conceal his insecurity! 

d. CLA8BB00M MANAGEMENT 

Attention to health and welfare of his student ; 

« venti l ati o n, li gh ting: classroom control: 
discipline : authoritarian ! Laissei faire! 

democratic (controls from within) * 

"Atmosphere” -or “Gestalt” of the classroom. 


II. Teaching Aptitude 

a. Knowledge and-jnaatery of subject matter 
and skills. 

b. Or ga ni sa t io n and presentation of subject- 
mutter; judgment in amount, timing; lesson 
development, 

«. Purposive or aimless organisation ! 

Were purposes achieved! 

d. Technique of questioning; handling of • 
pupfi’s responses and questions. 

e. Use of audio-visual teaching aids. 

f. R e commendat i on s for improvement. 
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Examinations . — Completion of the 5-year course at a Teacher- Train* 
, nag School (Lehrerbildnngsanstalt) ends with a maturity examination. 
Prior to the summer of 1950 the certificate for success in Gim ynjp n fae - 
tion was called a certificate of maturity for elementary school teaching 
(literally * ' certificate of maturity for elementary schools” — Zengnis 
der Reife fuer Volksscholen). Since then it has been called a certifi- 
cate for the maturity examination for a teaching position in a lower 
elementary school (Reifeprnefnng fuer das Lehramt an Volksschulen) .* 
The e x am i nat i on begins with a theme prepared at home (Hansarbeit) 
on some phase of education such as principles, methods, or* history of 
education. This is followed by a formal written »T*min»tinn taken 
under the supervision of an examination commission ma de np Of the 
director of the training school, selected faculty members, and repre- 
sentatives from the provincial school board and the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In this examination the candidate must write four themes of 
which three are drawn from the following fields : German, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and a modern foreign language (the language may be that of a 
minority group particularly Russian, Serbocraatian, or Slovenian). The 
fourth theme must be on some phase of educational theory princi- 
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pic*. Student* who have done outstanding work in their education 
courses may be exempt from this fourth theme. 


About 5 weeks after completion of the written examinations there ia 
an oral examination covering a choice of four from the subject* history, 
a modern foreign language, religion (for those who have taken religion 
all 6 years), geo^j^thy, and science (physics and chemistry). In addi- 
tion all eandidatqnphu, have not made the mark “excellent” in practice 
teaching must give a demonstration teaching lesson in the n^odel school 
or in a selected neighborhood elementary school before the examination 
commission.* 7 

* 

i 

The certificate showing that he has pawed this examination with suc- 
cess qualifies the student for temporary appointment as teacher at a 
lower elementary school. It also qualifies him for admission to a uni- 
versity in AustriaNjn the same basis as one who has a certificate of 
maturity from a Realgypinaainm, according to a decree of October 5, ' 
1951, provided his studies at the teacher-training institution have been 
pursued under the new plan of studies (see p. 38). 

Formerly graduates of secondary schools or higher institutions could 
apply for admission to a maturity examination for privatists ( Prwatu- 
ten-Rcifepriifung) at a teacher-training school after studying “op then- 
own” and take supplementary examinations in subjects hot covered by 
their own maturity certificates. This meant that after writing an essay 
on some topic in education at home most of them merely took an ex- 
amination in principles or history of education, educational psychology 
and methods ; the oral examination in education ; and gave a demonstra- 
tion lesson in teaching. Such arrangemets were suspended in 1948 on 
the ground that preparation for teaching required personal attendance, 
particularly in the professional courses.** 

Appointment . — All appointments to teaching poets in the elementary 
school system are made by the provincial school boards from lists of 
successful candidates who have received their licenses by taking a fed- 
erally sri examination or who hold a diploma from an approved teacher- 
training school. The only appointments made directly by the federal S 
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TmbU 3. — Pimn of Sin dim for Elementary School Toockon, 19S4S5 

* [Numbers in parentheses apply to women only] 
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Ministry of Education are teachers in the State teacher-training schools 
and model schools. 2 * 

Lower ebmentary school (VolksschuU) .—After appointment as tem- 
porary teacher in a lower elementary school and completion of 2 years 
of satisfactory service the teacher may take a teaching qualification ex- 
amination ( Lehrbcf aehigungspruef ung ) . The certificate for this ex- 
amination corresponds to a license, carrying with it coveted tenure 
( Pragmattrierung ) and official status designated as “ permanent posi- 
tkm” (definitive AtisUUung)* 

8ince October 1919, the teaching qualification examination for teach- 
ers in lower elementary schools has been practical and comprehensive in 

type. Formerly the supervised written examinations covered in detail 

* <* 
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all subjects, taught in the elementary school. Then a trial teaching lea- 
son in selected areas of elementary school subjects was substituted, 
except for candidates with a doubtful scholastic record. In 1924, educa- 
tional theory and practice became the subject of the essay prepared at 
home (Haus&rbeit). In 1S26, the written examina tion in educational 
theory became a supervised examination, while the former simple 
Hauaarbeit expanded to include practical application* * in the new “ac- 
tivity” metbodolgy. 81 The complete fourfold type of teaching qualifi- 
cation examination was restored in 1945. The only changes made were 
in content. In 1948 the Hauaarbeit began to reflect the changing' trends. 
Among education-topics set in the fields of rural method! and curricu- 
lum were “milieu” psychology, individual differences, ability group- 
ing, developmental psychology, observation and child records, the use 
flf community resources, and citizenship education. 82 

Upper elementary school . — Permanent appointment as teacher in the 
upper elementary school also requires a teaching qualification examina- 
tion (Lehrbefaehigungtpruefung). Elementary school teachfrs qualify 
4>y taking special examinations, one part of which is the subject-matter 
\ specialization. Since, the upper elementary school is departmentalised 
Ml candidates for certificates of qualification to teach in these schools 
must select one of the four following groups of subjects for examina- 
tion : Group I, German and History ; Grcup II, Natural History and 
Geography; Group III, Science (Physics, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Ge- 
ometry, and Mechanical Drawing) ; Group TT,' Freehand Drawing, Pen- 
manship, and Handwork (Needlework for women. Manual Training for 
men). A choice of subjects is offered in group III Education is a re- 
quired subject in all four groups. 88 The only change after 1945 was 
the addition of a fifth examination gronp in modern foreign languages. 
The examination takes the usual form of a Hauaarbeit, written and oral 
examinations, and the teaching of a lesson in the presence of the ex- 
amination committee. The latter is composed of the supervisors from 
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tidtt. The written examinations include an May on education, German, 
a choice of three problems in each subject offered in the course of study, 
and the solving of a more difficult problem in needlework. The oral 
examination includes religion, German, and mathematic*. After a year 
of succesaful teaching, candidat es may take the examination for a per- 
manent teaching position. This follows the same pattern of written and 
oral ex a minat i on s and demonstration teaching.* 4 The curriculum for 
the 2-yeai 4 course of study k given in table 4. 

Table 5 gives the curriculum of the 1-year course in home economics, ' 
Thk course is given in two parts, each ending with an examination. 
A d mis si on k open to one who js over 16 years of age, has completed the 
upper elementary school, and passed the entrance examination to the 
course. 


In the 2-year course for teachers of needlework and home economics 
a certain amount of general education is provided together with the 
vocational subjects sewing, dressmaking, tailoring, and methods of 
teaching these subjects. Principles and methods of teaching and child 
psychology also make up the course. Through private study and by 
taking extra e xa m ination s these students may qualify for a special 
examination In Household Arts (Domestic Sei«|se) and Child Care. 
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A survey made by the Ministry of Education show* that of 336 teach- 
ers of needlework and home economies, 107 had attended advanced 
courses in schools for the needle trade*; 5€ in a higher institution for 
home economies ; 27 in schools for domestic science, including cooking 
schools; 9 had taken extension courses in cooking; 28 had special course* 
in applied arts ; and 30 had taken extension courses in tailoring and 2 
m dressmaking. Further, 34 had passed apprenticeship* in drasKnakinii 
and 3 in plain sewing.** 
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In-tervu-e edacoiio*.— The immediate eoneern of the Austrian Mink- 
try of Education and thyprovinciil school board* in 1945 wa* with in- 
sehviee education of tethers, as the quickest way to get the schools Into 
operation. The reestablished Teachers' Unions cooperated in the effort. 
Teachers’ conventions lasting from 1 to 2 week*, and organised work- 
shops to discuss methods and curricula, common prior to World War II, 
were enthusiastically re rived. 

The first district teachers’ conferences were called in the spring of 
1945 in Vienna, where the problem of setting up experimental classes 
was discussed. Voluntarily, hundreds of Viennese teachers agreed to 
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adopt activity methods in their classes and to attend afternoon work- * * 
"Shops and demonstration classes at the Educational Institute of the City 
of Vienna Twelve divisions of teachers’ unions were established, which 
Also organized afternoon in-service courses. It was a case of history re- 
peating itself. Victor Fadrus, a leader in the Vienna school reform, 
wrote in 1923, “In the face of economic deprivations and hardships, 
Austrian teachers responded with enthusiasm to the call for advancing 

reforms. 

The programs of the Salzburg teachers ^organizations are typical of 
the in-service educational work. Since 1950-51, annual district teach- 
ers’ conferences (Bezirkslehrerkonferenzen) as well as Principals’ 
Conventions (Schulleitertagungen) have been held. The teachers’ 
unions were reestablished and played a continuing role. Each year a . 
tbeme is set for the conferences: in 1950-51 “The Child as the Center 
of Educatidp and Instruction," 1951-52 “The New Methodology," 
1952-53 “Activity Eddcation." A total of 700 meetings from the 220 
lower and upper elementary schools were held by these groups outside 
of regular teaching hours. In addition, associations of rural teachers, ’ 
met to discuss their own problems, with demonstration teaching les- 
sons.** 4 ' T 


Similar district and provincial conferences have been held in all the 
other federal lands since 1951. In addition to these meetings whiqh are 
under the immediate supervision of the teachers’ unions and other asso- 
ciations, the provincial school boards call together special meetings of 
^Aeaehers and principals and conduct summer vacation courses. Teachers’ 
'^Associations usually run “cram" courses, for the permanent license and 
upper elemetarj^teachers examinations. They publish monthly or quar- 
terly magazines and newsletters, and underwrite research studies.** 
The Federal Ministry of Education has spearheaded all in-service 
activities, encouraging indirectly with subsidies to teachers’ groups and 
provincial councils and directly through publications and decrees. Al- 
most $100,000 was spent on such education in the years 1949-52. The 
Ministry encourages and supports the huge rural school reorganization 
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cal in nature, consisting mainly of lectures on the theory and history 
of education, until Vogt and Willmann at the University of Vieans 
devised a plan for relating these seminars to classroom observations in 
cooperating secondary schools.* After that, all candidates for the soe- 

endary school teaching license were required to take education courses 
in the University seminar. 

Eventu ally, the examination and licensing laws made a trial period 
of teaching under supervision (Probejahr) requisite. This k similar to 
the year of ‘'Internship" which may be found in some parts of the 

t0da> ' In addition tile university seminar cooperating 
with the various gymnasia in the capital cities tor the purposes ofok 
wrvation and practice teaching, independent seminars wen established 
in various secondary schools in whieh the principal of the school di- 
reeted both the teaching and the conference-seminars independent of 
the university. In both cases, the teacher-trainee participated fuHy 
even to attending faculty meetings (without voting privileges.)* ’ 

The educational seminar of the Austrian university is not to be eon- 
fused with our American "Schools of Education." Unlike the latter, 
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laired t raining teachers in the technique* of such recording of pupil 
behavior and the meaning and use of cumulative records; the case 
study; the whole problem of referral* to clinics; and the articulation of 
the educational clinic — school — and home. , 

This leadership was also reflected in the enthusiasm with which the 
cities began to increase the attention to psychological aspects in educa- 
tion. The City of Vienna, sensitive to the ministerial decree of July 13, 
1968, which criticized the mounting number of repeaters in the ele- 
mentary schools, undertook research. Starting with a staff of four 
members drawn from the Educational Clink of the City Vienna, a 
school psychologist, a teacher with special training in child psychology, 
s social welfare worker, and a consulting pediatrician, to whom the re- 
peaters were referred for interviewing, testing, and atudy. Working 
with the claasroom teachers in carrying out the recommendation* for 
the children observed, the City School Council set up seminars for 
“Halping Teschers Understand Children.”" 

The Educational Institute of the City of Vienna led the way in the 
psychological foundations for the teachers of Vienna, as it had in the 
early twenties, when it offered general, experimental, and adolescence 
psychology, psychology of creative art, and psychopathology. The In- 
stitute worked with the experimental classes in the Vienna public-school 
system and has resumed the same role. 




' Since most of the elementary teachers in Vienna have to wait from 2 
to 8 years, on the average, for a permanent appointment, and do substi- 
tute and other temporary work, or attend the universities, the Institute 
in 1951-62 began special courses twice a week in the evenings. Work- 
shops were held during the spring holidays for teachers from outside 
Vienna. Many rand teachers attend ; Viennese teachers also go out to 
the rural area. The seminar on 4 4 Psychology of the Rural Child” is 
very popular. 

The Educational Institute of the City of Vienna deserves special men- 
tion for its success in the in-service training program. The Institute, 
established in tike ninetenth century, maintained a record for the in- 
service education of teachers through World War I. Its golden age 
came during the Vienna School Reform yean of 1918-37. According to 
the new organisation statute of July 17, 1935, its chief purpose was to 
serve “teachen In the upper elementary and secondary sohools.” How- 
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ever, its function had been expanded to service lower elementary 
teachers who wish to prepare for the permanent license wnmiBa^ 
or those who wish to go on to take the license examinations for the 
upper elementary schools. The Institute is under the direction of the 
Mayor of Vienna. Its staff is appointed by the School Board. 41 

In 1947, the Federal Ministry of Education sought to set dp a similar 
Educational Institute for Tyrol. Due to lack of funds and post-war 
conditions, the project was not realised until 1951. Its Vienna proto- 
type, the Tyrolean Educational Institute, was to exert in-service edu 
cation leadership for the province and serve as a research center. 44 

A revival of the Educational Institute in Gras added a third center 
. for in-service education and research in the same year. As in the pre- 
war period, the Institute is connected with the university in Gras. 4 * 

With the emphasis being placed on international understanding, the 
exchange program for pupils and teachers has assumed a new impor- 
tance. The program began in 1947 with France when 6 young teachers 
were sent as exchange teachers to French secondary schools. 44 The 
program expanded in 1947-48 to include an exchange with Great 
Britain; and in 1951-52, the United States Fulbright Program ex- 
tended this form of in-4ervice education for an international outlook. 
The earlier program emphasised studenfc and young teaehen ; the later 
one brought the more mature teachers into the exchange 4T 

Status, salary, and tenure.— According to the Federal nature of Aus- 
tria, as was noted previously, examination and control over all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and their teachers, and immediate appoint- 
ment, is vested in the provinciaTboards of the eight Federal lands and- 
the city and province of Vienna. Salaries are paid by the Federal 
Ministry of Education from Vienna. In the post World War II period, 
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there is equality of salary existing between rural and urban teachers, 
throughout the nation. 44 All laws governing appointments, salary 
schedules, tenure, promotion, and rank designations are decreed from 
the Ministry in Vienna, and bindinc^rpon the nine Federal lands, 
unless otherwise designated. 4 * 

The majority of Austrian elementary teachers rank as officials of the 
various Federal lands (Bundeslaender) . However, the only state offi- 
cials, appointed immediately by the Federal Government are teachers in 
the schools attached to the state teacher-training institutions (Bundes- 
lehrerbildungsanstalten), in the state-controlled special schools (Son- 
dersehulen), and in the kindergarten courses connected with the state 
teacher-training schools. 80 The lowest rank of elementary and primary 
school teachers is the immediate graduate of the teacher-training schools 
with, the diploma-license which entitles them to substitute work and 
temporary positions on a year-to-year contract basis (see d. — ). The 
teacher who is hired for a definite term, as a year, and Has to be re- 
elected at the end, is known as a "Contract Teacher" (Vertragslehrer). 
On the next level is the teacher who has passed the permanent license 
examination (Lehrbefaehigungspruefung) and can be definitively Or 
, permanently appointed. This usually takes 3 years or more. Some ele- 
mentary teachers may prepare 'for and pass their license examinations 
. for the upper elementary schools. All elementary school- teachers are in 
salary groups 3 and 2. The highest level. Group 1, is reserved ‘for see- 
, ond&ry school teachers and other graduates of universities. Salaries 
vary with rank and status, education, and experience. 

In reading the Austrian salary schedules for public employees, one 
must remember that the so-called "net" (Netto) salary includes: (1) 
cost-of-living bonus; (2) household allowance with additional for mar- 
ried teachers, and extras for each child; and (3) deductions at source 
. for health, hospitalisation, insurance, pension, and 'taxes. 81 In 1953, 
teachers received a cost-of-living bonus twice a year, amounting to 270 
pereent of their salary; a household allowance of 30 schillings (see 
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p. 21, footnote 16), whether married or tingle; married elementary 
school teachers receive an allowance of 65 shillings per month for wife 
and each child; and a food allowance of 105 schillings per month in 
additton for each child. Family allowances are not usually paid for 
children over 21, unless these children are completing their education 
or vocational training, or unable to earn a living. Many grills, eipe 
cially rural ones, have housing arrangements for principals and teach 
ers. In some rural areas, the housing is included in the salary. Traveling 
expenaea to the school, if the distance is unusual, and travel to in- 

servioe courses and teachers’ conferences are subsidised by the govern 
ment. 

A new MUiT law wee pamed in February 1966. It retain. the ooet- 
o ving bonus feature, but raises household allowance and allowance 
per wife and child to 100 aehffljncs each. The l«w provide. for 17 inere- 
meat rtep. with 2-year intervala** Salary eehedule. are floured eo . 
monthly bam with all holiday! paid. Alao, it thonld be noted that no 
oomp aneon cm readily be made with American temheW ealariea. The 
pneelevefa an different Bent which acoonnte for a larfe .hare of o- 
penditnn m the American family budget ia moat often only t email 
fraction in Autria, with ita eoeialiaed "fromn ream” It might be eel- 
coined that rent amomta to km than one-third of the monthly rental 
m the United fitatee, figured on the average in American eitiea aa *76. 

«• *“» (WfiihM). Food price, are rfaing, but ar. 
to date (1956) under American retail food levels. 

Beginning elementary teacher, on the Volksschule level are still start- 
tng at 1,130 schillings per month, and are unaffected by the new regu 
labons. Elementary teachers with the permanent license for the lower 
grades receive 1,425 schillings as an initial step. The greatest tm- 
provement is in the salaries for teachers employed over $ years— the 
medial ttep in the schedule. Whereas last year (1955) the gal* 

ary for a permanently appointed lowe# elementary teacher was 1 US 
schillings, under the 1956 law it is raised to 2,825 ^ 

“ “• "“"“"rt «*«. roMdre. apphai. 
matoly ^00 .chillinga ftipmwtany aiarfaa now rang, from the lowmt 
8,000 schilling* to 8,500 schillings per month ia 9 salary steps.** 
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The salary range for upper elementary school teachers (Haupt- 
schuUehrer) has moved from a beginning 1,221 schillings to 1,425 
shil li ngs . The median salary is now 3,250 schillings in contrast with 
last year’s 2,178 schillings. Upper elementary school teachers in service 
34 years or more would be paid 4,900 schillings per month ; 1955 ’s sal- 
ary was 3,300 sc hi ll ing s. Principals range in salary, according to the 
size of their schools, from 1,525 schillings to 5,000 schillings monthly.* 4 

Condition of service. — In the lower and upper elementary school 
there has beak a noticeable decrease in teaching load since 1945, through 
the adding of more teachers to the staffs of these schools. However, dur- 
ing the past year, the number of lower elementary school pupils has 
begun to decline, while an upturn appears in the statistics of "pupil 
populations in the upper elementary school. The present ratio is ap- 
proximately 31 pupils per teacher in the lower elementary classes, and 
25 per teacher in the upper elementary grades. In 1945, the ratio in 
the lowo: elementary school was 46 pupils per teacher, and in the upper 
grades, 35. The present ratio was recommended in 1948 at the first 
Assembly of Provincial School Administrators and the new salary law 
also insisted that teaching load be reduced.** 

Hours of teachin g in the lower elementary school are 26-30 per week, 
in the upper elementary school, 21-28. Service hours (ineluding extra- 
curricular activities which are becoming increasingly important — fac- 
ulty advising for student government, student publications, sports ac- 
tivities (skiing), excursions, book-club, theater for youth, etc.) over 
and above the legal limit must be compensated for. Reimbursement for 
additional service hours is .called “overtime,” according to new regu- 
lations of October 1, 1954* 

a 

Teachers ’ activities outside of school hours which are not illegal, or 
harmful to their profesnonal status, are permitted, and even encour- 
aged. Thus, elementary teachers are permitted to teach evening 
Bchool, or even extra classes during the day, in addition to their regular 
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«rork, pro rided they have notified and received permission from thr 
school authoritie* ,T 

Polities activity of the Austrian teacher has been traditionally en 
eouraged. AH teachers are given sabbatical leave (with full pay) if they 
aw elected to the provincial or national legislatures .* 8 

Social Stewitf, Penman*, and Retirement,— Teachers at all levels, in 
both public and private schools, are compulsorily insured tor health and 
hospitalization. In case of illness, teachers on contract receive fall n»i 
ary for a period varying from 6 weeks to 6 month*. depending on * 
length of service, and, then, half.galary for an equivalent time* There- 
after, they are paid from the insurance fund to a maximum of 75 per- 
cent of their salary- Contribution* to the state-controlled inauranec 
fund are deducted, like taxes, at source, Teachers on tenure and ad- 
minist raters pay 4,4 percent of their monthly salary j teachers ' 1 on con- 
tract M (temporary), pay 7.5 percent and 9.35 percent, depending on . 
terms and length of service. In all cases the state contribute half 
.Foreign teachers, permitted to teach in private schools only, are subject 
to these same insurance regnlgtwna. Maternity benefits are included in 
the hospitalization plan, and leaves are granted, varying from 8 to 14 
weeks. A leave of 8 to 12 weeks is granted in ease of premature birth, 
upon presentation of a physician's certificate.** 

4 Vacation homes, or Teachers’ Country Homes, are often sponsored by 
teachers’ organizations. Housing development# for “academies,” in- 
rinding teachers has been undertaken by the University Women'* kmo- 
eiatbn in V ienna 

Teacher* on tenure are entitled to retire after 10 year* of service, if 
disabled, while temporary teachers Incurring a disability may retire 
after having paid in 180 monthly contributions to the pension fund. 
The retirement age for men » 65 ; for women 60.** ' 

Tim pension is calculated on the baais of 78.8 percent of the last sal- 
ary. Teachers receive 40 percent of this baais after 10 year* of service. 
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and 2 percent for each year of service thereafter. They reach their 
maximum after 40 > years of service. In 1953, the minimum paid to a 
temporary teacher (Vertragslehrer) was 411 schillings (approximately 
$16.40) ; the maximum, 1,220 schillings ($48.80). Teachers on tenure 
(pragmatisiert) contribute 4 percent of. their salary to the pension 
fund, teachers on contract pay 5 percent of their salary. The Govern- 
ment matches these payments,® 1 

Teachers’ organizations with their special committees on salaries are 
responsible for many of the salary improvements. While Austrian ele- 
mentary teachers share, in common with teachers of other lands, the 
>iew that they are underpaid for the services they perform, their social 
portion is very good. In the rural communities, in particular, their 
ranJMs equal only to that of the local clergy and political representa- 
tives of the people. The equalization of salaries on the merit and expe- 
rience basis, the lifting of the level of teacher-training schools to that 
of other secondary schools with permission to attend the universities, 
has aided in giving the 'profession its present high “Berufsethos” 
(professional morale and self-ideal). 

**■ V #rtren rnifflan n ( Salary Schedule), op. cil., p. 62 64. 
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Chapter TV. The Teacher in 
Austrian Secondary Schools 

i 

Introd^tum.~l n spite of seemingly overwhelming odds which the 
ustnan4|frondary school system suffered both during the Nasi occu- 
pation and World War II, the story of secondary education in Austria 
smee 1946 is one of triumph for the democrstie principle of extension 
educational opportunity. The 77,168 secondary school pupils in 
1954-55 represent a 20 percent increase over the prewar enrollment^ 
A wider sampling of social classes is also apparent Vocational schools, 
on lower secondary level, and apprenticeships continue to absorb the 
major proportion of Austrian youth. 

An inquiry into the status and needs of the secondary school, held in 
the spring of 1956 at the Ministry of Education in Vienna disclosed 
that the secondary school budding program has hot kept pace with the 
expanding school population. This situation is in sharp contrast with 
tha elementary school construction activity. Instead of the enthusiasm 
witnessed in almost every community at the end of the war, where the 
citizens rebuilt their elementary schools — in many cases— with their 
own hands, the reconstruction of the secondary school plant remains 
largely a legislative and administrative matter to be initiated and 
directed from the Ministry of Education and provincial school boards. 

Org&maiion of secondary education . — The Austrian secondary school 
is under the immediate supervision of the provincial school boards, but 

ultimate control is vested in the Ministry of Education in Vienna 
throughout the njne Federal lands. on in Vienna 

The four main types of secondary school arwthe : (1) Gymnasium or 
classical secondary school which stresses Latin and Greek; (2) Beal, 
gymnattum which includes Latin, stresses mathematics, but puts more 
emphasis than the gymnasium on the modern language; (8) 

•ehool, which stream mathematics and sciences; and ( 4 ) the Upper 
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school for girls (Frauenoberschule) which in addition to preparing for 
uBtwsHi^ admission includes in its curriculum subjects on homemak- 
iug and child care. All offer an 8-year course baaed on completion of the 
4-ytar lower elementary schooL The cert ific ftle of maturity attained 
on graduation from one of these schools qualifies for adraivion to a 
unirersity or other institution of university rank. Some idea of the 
work of each type may be obtained from their programs of study given 
in tables #, 7, and 8 which follow^ 


Table 6. — Ptm • of Stmdiem for the Grmnmalum and Reolgym^aeimm 1 
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Thrw other types of secondary school* of general education are the 
Arbeiter Secondary School, the Aufbau Secondary School, and the Fed- 
raJ Hoarding School*. All three have existed as special form* of the 
Realgymnamum *ince 1927.* 

Tht ArbtHm Secondary School ( Arbe%fermittelschule ) offers a 9- 
semeater coane for those who are at least 17 years of age and who 
after completion of the period of compulsory schooling entered voca- 
tional life or completed preparation for a trade. Instruction is offered 
generally in the evening. The certificate of maturity (Reifexeugnia) 
received on completion of the course corresponds to a certificate of 
maturity from a Realgy mnaaium* • „ 

The Aufbau Secondary School (Aufbaumillelsckule) offers a 5-year 
specially arranged course extending the opportunity of secondary edu- 
cation to qualified but financially needy young people who have com- 
pleted their period of compulsory school attendance. Beginning with 

V ehtrbHrk ushsr das 0**1 f rr sir hkt^ht Mtndsrparu** u*4 Seh ulusam . H«r»ca 
g«C»bf *> tojt, Hundramictaferuim fu**r l/nternrht mater Mitwirkung dm Oteterr*irfcl#ch«D Bte 
lifttifttbtn 7entrmJ*mtem t W | mi C tem terr o tchinf hr naaMnebra J9S4. p 5 

* H At a rich Pater. Oe*f «rrei<h. Soudrrmbdrvck aus dam Larikan Har Posdapopik lu vi*r 

Btandm. H #rA0*4«*rWn wmm Ingtitui f«rr WimarniM*h«ft)ichr PmmXm&mik, MtMter 

aad 6mm loititut furnr V *rg\t\ch*tk6* EriirhuBf»vU*#Q* chmJt, £*i*burf, 1961. p 739 40 
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the grcopd year the student may pursue a gymnasium or a realgvm- 
nasjum line of study * 

Federal Boarding School, (BundacrneJiHngsanetaHen) — These 
boarding secondary schools first appeared during the school reform 
following World War I. Their curriculum is that of the Realgymna- 
wum. The school have a homelike atmosphere and attention k given 
- to guidance and to the psychological needs of the pupils. 

In 1954-55 the census reported 178 secondary, schools of all types. Of 
these, 134 are under state control and support, 39 are Roman Catholic, 
? n il 3 are maintained by nonseetarian private groups. 5 Prior to the 
occupaflbn in 1938, Austria had 171 secondary schools. 88 of which were 
rtate controlled, apd 83 directed by Roman Catholic teaching orders. 
These private schools were confiscated by the state in 1938. After 1945- 
46 the buildings were returned.* 

VtbtrWtk utbtr Amt 0*,1rp-r*kU*k, (i.Arprt,,. und SdMkmmt* * * 
0**frt,Wkitrk* BehvUtmtmi*. Selmlj.hr I9S4-4*. 4. H f. ‘ 
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Austrian Teachers and Thrir Education Since 1945 
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cal in nature, consisting mainly of lectures on the theory and history 
of education, until Vogt and Willmann at the Univenrity of Vienna 
devised a plan for relating these seminars to classroom observations in 
cooperating secondary school*.* After that, all candidates for the sec- 
ondary school teaching license were required to take education courses 
in the University seminar. 

Eventually, the examination and licensing law. made a trial period 
of teaching under supervision (Probejahr) requisite. This is similar to 
the year of “Internship- which may be found in some parti of the 
United States today. In addition to the university seminar cooperating 
with the various gymnasia in the capital cities for the purposes afob- 
eervation and practice teaching, independent seminars were established 
m various secondary schools in which the principal of the school di- 
weted both the teaching and the eonferenee-fierainara independent of 
the university. In both cases, the teacher-trainee participated fuDy 
even to attending faculty meetings (without voting privileges.) 1 

The educational Km mar of the Auetrian unmrdty i. not to be oon- 
fraed with oor American "Sehoola of Education.” Unlike the latter 

*(“ 1#T * * m W^«wwf»SI» tc Eduratioe MUhltaluei »| U , or.. . .. . 
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the seminar it a part of the regular philosophical faculty, and not an 


independent unit in itself. While the seminar has greatly enriched and 
expanded ita offerings since its inception in the nineteenth century, it 
does not offer the minutely specialized courses which one might find in 
a school of, education in an American University. Also, the Austrian 
seminar is exclusively concerned with the preparation of the secondary 
school teacher. 


Until 1928 the education of secondary school teachers in Austria 
was governed by the regulations of June 15, 1911. After that it was 
governed by those of March 17, 1928, and August 6, 1937* The regula- 
tions were similar in many respects. Thus to qualify as a secondary 
school teacher under these regulations the candidate after passing the 
maturity examination of an accredited secondary school had to attend 
a University for at least 8 semesters (4 years) in preparation for the 
examination for secondary school teachers (Lehramtspruefung fuer 
Mi ttelschulen). “Further, success in this examination qualified the candi- 
date for appointment to the prescribed year of probational teaching. 

The regulations differed as to detail and emphasis. For example, those 
of 1911 made a philosophical pedagogical preliminary examination pre- 
requisite for admission to the examination for secondary school teach- 
ers, while the regulations of 1928 and 1937 made the pedagogical ex- , 
amination an integral part of that examination. 

Austrian secondary teacher education was reconstructed in 1945 on 
the pre-war pattern provided for in the “Secondary School Law of 
1927-28 (Mittelschulgesetz.) 10 The philosophical faculties of the Uni- 
versities of Vienna, Gras, and Innsbruck restored the lectures in prin- 
ciples, history and philosophy of education, and seminar review courses 
for the secondary school license examinations. The Vorlesungs-Ver- 
zeichnis (catalog) of the University of Vienna gives some idea of the 
present greatly expanded educational offerings. All candidates for 
teaching positions as academic teachers in Austrian secondary schools 
must register with the office of the university rector for the follow- 
ing courses. 11 Those followed by an asterisk are required. 


• Mm USfir. Iwwiwy S4«mftoo <* Antrim, BnDetln 1941, Mo. 9, U. S. OMea 

of MmiMw, Waablngioa ; Omrmt nmont Minting Ofloo, 1941. 9 . 99-99. 
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Historical and Social Foundations \ 

Principles og exiucaUon (flnt senses ter) • 

Philosophy of education* / r 

History of education (A 2 hour ioemeater eonrse boding with "fW 
Bp ,,° 9C ! ent ‘ flC " Id PWJowoW^l thought of Ancient Greece to 500 

1900 uLTrZt’T " Tr “ ,b k 
- History of Austrinn education* 

rJSS^S^T* ,ta> * re •*-*■ b “‘ « « —— ») 

General Psychology* 

Experimental Psychology* 

Butin tij* ^ U8e °* Per,0DAllt7 te8ts *■ connection with the clinic 

Counselling and v Rational guidance 
Developmental pathology with educational clinic* 

Psychology of learning: with particular attention to problems of the see- ' 
ondary school student w 

Modern theories of learning (psychology of learning) 

Educaional Seminar: Review for Lieenae examination* 

Lectures in specific subject 'matter * 

Specialisation in major and minor subjects (Review for examination) 

Thus Bduchtiori at Austrian universities has become an integral part 
£ the broader faculty. The seminar serves the dual purpos of provid- 
J “ g , : (1) a broad backgrounds knowledge and understanding of the 
philosophical, social, historical, and psychological theoretical founds- 
ions of education ; and (2) a practical training of candidates for teach- 
ing positions in the secondary schools through the seminar and the 
directed observation and practice teaching, the seminars in methodology 
m various majors and minors, and the Clinically affiliated courses in 
psychology. A practicum has been introduced into the educational 
seminar Air which candidates have an opportunity ot preparing lesson 

plans, and teaching under the helpfully critical observation of the di- 
rector, staff, and fellow students. 

Elimination, The examination regulations of March 17, 1928, and 
August 6, 1937, set up an examination which like that of the elementary 

£d hCeU8e examination ’ was fourfold structure and, in-’ 

I* (Hausarbciten) written i n the major and minor field.. 

! examination (Klaaaurnrbeiten) : An fi-bour examination writtaa 

•flnwT 2* T™ ° f tbe ft,amin,ltio, > committee, covering th« major 
and * 4 hour examination in the minor field. ■ . . ***** 
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Th® TeACHEB IN THE AUBfrniAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 

3. Aa oral examination is an field* including education. 

' 4 . An education examination covering philosophy, principle*, history, methods, 
organization and administration (including achool law), and child and ado- 
lescent psychology. 

The examination for secondary school teachers (Lehramtspruefung) 
included regularly two major subjects except in chemistry and philoso- 
phy which required, respectively, one major and two minors and two 
majors and one minpr. The subject combinations and the minimum re- 
quirements for- each subject were prescribed by law. Success in a major 
subject qualifies one for teaching in all classes of the secondary school ; 
in a minor subject, for teaching the first four classes. Success in the en- 
tire examination entitles the candidate to a certificate as a-teacher in an 
approved secondary school for the prescribed probationary year 
(Probejahr). 

There have been few changes in the legal prescriptions for the license 
examination, but, from time to time, there have been shifts in emphasis. 
For example, in 1911, a certificate from the university seminar director 
indicating that the student had passed a preliminary examination in 
educational principles and history had to be presented prior to the 
taking of the license examination (Lehramtspruefung). The present 
examination, re-adapted after 1945, includes: (a) Principles of Educa- 
tion (history, principles, philosophy, social foundations of Education), 
and (b) Psychology (child and adolescent psychology from a develop- 
mental viewpoint, tests and measurements, methods of teaching, psy- 
chological foundations). 


There have been few content changes in the examination : The sub- 
ject-matter specializations are the same, but the form of the examina- 
tion in edneation is somewhat different: Thus, the historical and social 
foundations and the psychological foundations in education are now 
given as oral examinations. Th especial methods examination covering 
the candidate’s major and minor fields are also included in the oral 
examination. 14 The Practicuro, or demonstration lesson taught by the 
candidate is continued today. 


A certificate (Prnefungszeugnis) is granted the successful examinee, 

issued by the federal examination committee for the particular Province 

(see page 36). The certificate includes: (1) a detailed biography ; (2) 

a report on the title, content, and evaluation of. the essay written at 

home (Hauaarbeit) ; (3) a list of subjects taken in the examination 
* * 
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room ( Klausurarbei ten ) together with the grade or mark made; (4) a 
report on the oral examination— subjects, content, and grade; and (5) 
* edncation examination— subjects examine^in and grade, including a 
praetieum: demonstration lesson taught by the candidate and grade 
made for each subject taught. This certificate permits the holder to be 
appointed to a temporary trial year of teaching in an approved sec 
ondarv school. 

Appointment . The Probe j ah r is a carefully planned series of teach- 
ing experiences covering every aspect of the professional life of the 
teacher. Candidates do not have a full teaching load for there mustj^e 
time for conferences, and opportunity to observe master-teachers at 
work. The Anstrian teacher-intern attends the regular staff conferences, 
but has no voting privilege. He helps the regularly appointed teachers 
in record-keeping ; has conferences with guidance people and paychob- 
gists, and with problem pupils ; and cooperates in many of the increas- 
ing number of extracurricular activities (clubs, student government 
functions, assembly programs, excursions, and boofc and theater dubs). 
Whenever the candidate teaches he is observed by the school director! 
critic teacher, and fellow irfjfcrns (if there are others training in his 
school). Conferences alwaj^f^ollow these demonstration classes. 11 

Upon qpceessful completion of the internship (Probejahr) the 
teacher receives a certificate (Zeugnis), which details his work’ and 
qualifications for teaching. Each subject taught in the school is re- 
ported in full, with statistics as to number of classroom teaching hours. 
A qualitative type of report concerning the candidate’s ‘work as a 
teacher, personality, classroom management skills, etc., are reported by 
the training teachers dud administration. This certificate entitles the 
holder to be put on the list for permanent appointment to a 
position in his major and minor fields at a iecondary school. 

In-ierpice education of iecondary teackin.— In 1947-48, the entire 
Probelehrer training program was reorganized in Vienna, and the 
present "Seminar for Secondary School Teachers" grew out of this 
effort at organized in -service education. This seminar which meets at 
the Educational Institute of the City of Vienna, has been made com- . 
pulsory for all beginning secondary teachers. Since its founding, more 
than 1,071 have completed the eoprses. This seminar stresses adapting 
the nfewsr classroom techniques and methods to the secondary school 
wwbihops in audio-visual aids; trips for the purpose of observation in’ 
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all types of schools ( including elementary). Recently, great attention 
has been given to improving methods of teaching science in secondary 


schools. , , 

A similar plan for orienting the Probelehrer into teaching (in addi- 
tion to his regular assignment in a secondary school), has been set up ' 
at the Innsbruck Educational Institute (1951). Experienced school 
principals, school psychologists, and supervisors in various subject- 
matter fields held workshops for the Probelehrer. As in Vienna, observa- 
tions at various types of schools were arranged so that the school might 
be seen as a unity. 1 * 

This [technique for the professional in-service training of beginning 
teachers was introduced in Lins during (he following year (1952). Re- 
view lectures were given on The Personality of the School Child, Devel- 
opmental Psychology Today, Classroom Uses of Tests and Measurements 
in the Seoondary School,- Educational Law, Problem Pupils in our See- « 
onday Schools (ease studies were made, in cooperation with the Child 
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Uuuiance Clinic >. School psychologists were called in to help train the 
interns in the techniques of child study. In addition, the teacher* 
umons eon ducted similar courses open both to beginneW and e^H 
eneed teachers. The Federal Ministry of Education provided funds for 

m ing up professional libraries of books and periodicals; rcsourc, 
teaching materials, audio-visual equipment, and films. 17 

In-wi-vice education i. by no meana limited to the heirinnine teache. 
Efforta arc constantly beta, made to encourage the older teachers to 
kt-ep informed on newer trends and practices in their fields. The Min- 
istry or Education is anxious to have them keep up, if no t through 
courses, at least by reading newer professional books and periodicals; 

and hence, heavy subvention ing has been made by the Ministry for 
such libraries. 

, Ea ^ Beco , ndar >' st:hm ‘ l Publishes the research done by it* staff mem- 
bers. In 19a2 r a high point was reached in scholarly publication* bv 
secondary teachers. Hesearch compilations which used to appear 
moot ly in i tfce leading secondary education magiuines. Das Otgter* 
wchuche Oymnonum and Die Kealschuh, among others, were pub- 
lished in various teachers' association reports, 1 * 

Secondary teaching in the field of history received particular at- 
tention in the first 2 years following the end of the war— when the 
emphasis was upon the reawakening of patriotism and a national con- 
sciouaness. These professors participated with representatives of the 
Allied Council Textbook Committees in the rewriting of history text- 
books. Each federal land held it* own convention, and sent repre- 
sentatives to Vienna for a national meeting. Since 1946, there have 
been 44 major conventions in the various fields of secondary education, 
Attendance at these conference* ha* been encouraged by the Federal 
Ministry of Education, by granting travel aid* to teachers. The Ednca 
tional Institutes of Vienna. Ora*. and In.bruck cooperated with there 
secondary teacher*' organizations, and from time to time workshop* 
and specially adapted course* have been offered for the experienced 
teachers on the secondary level. *• 
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The teachers-exehange program may be regarded as another facet 
of the In-service education program Since 194ft— 49 Austrian secondary 
school teachers have been going to France and England, 2 " and in return 
English and French teachers and students have been coming to Austria. 
The United States Fulbright program started in 1951-52 to make 
possible a two-way exchange of teachers on the secondary level. 21 

C-ot H-merdal Secondary School Teachers ( Lehrer an mitileren 
koufmannutchen Lehranstalten ) .* — Commercial secondary schools in- 
clude (a) 2 vear commercial schools (Handelsschulen), and (b) 4-year 
commercial academies (Handelsakademien). Both are based on 8 years 
of previous schooling completed either at a 4-year upper elementary 
school (Hauptsehule) or in the 4-year lower division of an 8-year 
secondary school based on 4 years of lower elementary schooling. 
Graduation from the 4-year course of a commercial academy is marked 
by a certificate of maturity (Reifeteugnis) which qualifies for admission 
to a university in Austria or to the Hochschule fuer Welth&ndel 
(Institute for World Commerce) in Vienna where commercial secondary 
school teachers in Austria receive their training. 

After admission to the Institute for World Commerce, the diploma 
in commerce may be attained after 6 semesters of study and the passing 
of three examinations. The first examination may be taken the earliest 
after 3 semesters of study bnt must he passed before admission to the 
fifth semeater. It includes general theory of business, general theory 
of commerce, general economics, and history of economics. 

The second and third examinations may be taken the earliest near 
the end of the sixth semester, but must be at least G weeks apart. Part 1 
of the second examination covers economic geography and technology. 
Part 2 include* two languages of which one must be English or French. 
If the aecond language is not the other of the two mentioned it may be 
Russian, Italian, or Spanish, Tt cannot be the student's mother tongue. 
The third examination includes special theory of business : speeial theory 
of commerce ; speeial economics, economic policies and science of finance ; 
and commercial law. 

After attainment of the diploma in commerce the student prepares 
for the examination for commercial teachers through 2 additional 
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semesters of study. The course. of instruction for the professional 
^cation of commercial teacher. are given in table 9 which follows. In 

• ^Uon to his major and minor field* in business education the appli- 
can ^ must have completed the 2-semester education seminar of the 

oc hole fuer Welthandel, Instead of a year of internahip the 
student completes a so-called Trial-Service (Probedientt) equivalent 

* “ e f en ded^form of practice teaching during hi* senior year. A 
certificate showing successful completion of the “ Probed ienst” u a 
prescribed requirement for admission to the State examination* 

The commercial teacher may also attain the degree of doctor in 
commercial science. (Doktor der Handelswissenaehaften) through 
supplementary study for the doctorate. This studv may be earned on 
simultaneously with the study for commercial teaching. 

One who has passed the State examination for secondary school# 
teachers may qualify as commercial secondary school teacher through 
a supplementary examination based on 2 semesters of prescribed Aufbnu 

study (Avfhauxtudiums) at the Hoehschule fuer Welthandel, 
a * > * 
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TmU$ 9. — Curriculum for COmmerieol Trot her Preparation 1 

1 Yvmtrr ef Ko*r* 

Subject • 

Croup A 

Principles of eommereial education* » __ g 

Seminar in commercial education _ .. .... , 1 

Methods of Teaching — 

Business and commerce ___ V , _ T _ g 

Bookkeeping aiul accounting yt~l * „ r _ 1 

Commercial arithmetic _ : . 1 l 

Induction to practice teaehng . . i 

Practice teaching (Probed least) . . _ f * 

Organisation and legai bams of eommereial education 1 

History of business education l 

Theory and Watery of education ... __ l 

Introductory philoaophy _1 1 „. 1 

Introductory psychology — , I , _ l 

School hygiene a ... * 1 

Psychology of adolescence . _ 1 

Priaeiplee of finance and business mathematics -jl i 

Total 1 __ _ . 19 


Croup B * 


Principle* of, eommereial education . g 

Seminar in commercial education . j 

Philoaophy ... ... j 

Payehology _ . 1 

Payehology of adolescence _ i 

Principles and history of education . .... 1 

Methods ef teaching dries (GoTernmint and eitiiemhip) 1 

Methods of teaching German J i 

Preparation for the aupplementary examination in commercial education 1 


ToW : 10 


1 Marl* Npbet*sr. Die nocheohole faer WeJthsndcl iekuU und BerofT HWt 86/97. Hersai- 
«d» la Xitln|t <>«■ Bund«unlni*twiam* faer fnlerrlrht, Wien, 19&4, p. 14-16 
'rtUnP, *8. 
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correspondence; (3) bookkeeping; (4 mechanical drawing; (5) spe- 
cialisation; practieum ; workshop. 

Teachers of the needlework trades and home economies , — Teachers in 
all aspects of the needlework trades, such as tailoring, dressmaking, and 
millinery are prepared in Institutions for Women Teachers of the 
Needlework Trades (Bildungsanatalten' fuer Frauengewerbelehrerin- 
nen).** For admission, the candidate must be a graduate of a trade or 
technical school, with an apprenticeship of at least 2 years. She must 
also paw an entrance esamjgation in German, arithmetic, and textiles, 
and a practieum in pattemmaking — cutting, sewing, designing, and 
fashion drawing. 55 

During the post-war years there has been a mounting demand for 
teachers in every aspect of trade school training. Skilled workers often 
lacked the requisite general and pedagogical training. In 1952-03, Sem- 
inars for Vocational Teachers in many categories were set up by the 
Ministry of Education. These 6-semester courses include general educa- 


** CriaM ran 1. M*ert Z40 496 IV/7/58. T rrordnnfiblatt fur dm DOnstkrrtiek 4m 
B mirf g uwffrfrffrfinwy fuer Vnitrriekt, Jahrganf l»5t, Wien, Btieek S. p 11 1% 

m Pmef«nr**or»ckri{t furr dil I *#h rami att Oawtrkli€-k«B Bsrmfafksbn la Oegle rrMcka. 
eU f p 84 100. 
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ion; psychology, history and principles of education, developmental 
psychology, general and special methods of teaching. “Cram courses’ 
were organized for the license examinations. 20 


Teachers of cooking, nutrition, and home economics are prepared at 
various academies for Teachers of Household Science. This is usually 
a 1-year course which prepares directly for the state license in House- 
hold Arts. A selective entrance examination in household science, 
language, and arithmetic is given graduates of a 3- or 4-year Household 
Science School; or graduates of a Frauenoberschule (p. ). Graduates 

of other types of secondary schools and teacher-training schools are 
admitted also. Physical and psychological examinations are given all 
f applicants. Those who are not graduates of the Household Science 
Schools must take a jjracticum examination in cooking. Similar State 
' examinations kre given to candidates for teaching positions in schools 
for the needlework trades and for household arts. 

Salary and tenure, — Secondary school teachers on tenure are ranked 
as “state officers.” Beginning or not fully licensed secondary teachers 
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are known as contract teachers (Vertragslehrer)— government em- 
ployees with private status, hired by the year. 

Salary is based upon status^The highest ranking teachers holdiiw 
university degrees have coveted the 8 semesters in the philosophical 
iaculty ofethe university/or equivalent technical schools in such fields 
as the humanities and sciences, music, visual arts, commerce, technology 
agriculture, and forestry. Teachers of distinction, with many years of 
experience recognized as experts in their subject, may be admitted to 
this classification, without the usual academic attainments. 27 

The secondary teachers’ salary schedule like that of the elementary 
teachers was fixed by law on December 12, 1946, but subjected to many 
modifications, previously noted in the report on elementary teachers’ 
salaries, such as the addition of cost-of-living bonuses and allowances 
^for children. Principals of secondary schools receive in addition to 
their basic salary according to their rank as a teacher and the various 
allowances also given to their staff, supplementary amounts varyine 
with the size of their schools. ' * 

Through the new salary law released in March 1956, the beginning 
teacher (appointed after completion of the Probejahr), receives 1900 
schillings; and the maximum has been raised to 6425 schillings. The 
medidn salary (between 18 and 20 years, of service) is 4025 schillings. 
These salaries apply -to academic secondary school teachers in the 
highest salary bracket (Ll). 2 « The Probelehrer (Intern) Was paid an 
allowance of 906 schillings ($36) per month in 1955, under the new 
legislation, figured on the same basis, the amount would rise to about 
$50. The salary raises are far more significaht than they appear in 
dollars, because of the differentials in cost-of-living in Austria and the 
United States. . -> 

Continued protests against the overburdening of the secondary 
teacher have led to regulations in the number of teaching hours. These 
hours vary according to subject • , * 

SuUjtct ^ 

T „ Uourw pir wtek 

Languages 

®* ,c,,ce 81 

Other academic subjects ^ . 

Technical and practical subjects gg 

Any hours over these are counted as “overtime,” and the teacher is 
paid 3 p ercent of the average of his particular classification. This 

"Karl K. liter. Zur Oeh.UU.ltu.tion dor Mittel.chnn.hrer, Dtr MUUUehxJUknr \ md Mm jftt . 
UlfrhvU, Sr. 4. Wien; April 1956. p. XIV. 

*• Bunde.,e.eU Oehelutewt* 1966. fuT dU AepufcHfc OtHtYtich 3th,- 

1^56, Wien. Mam 195fl, 15. Rtueck. p. 749 0 
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includes not only teaching houjpbut any overtime for excursions, club 
work, etc. There is, also a generous allowance for paid holiday time : 
10 days at Christmas, 10 days at Easter, a total of 10 days of religious 
and public holidays, and 2 months’ vacation (July and August). 

Social security, pensions, and retirement .— Provisions in health, 
welfare, and social security are in effect for both secondary and 
elementary teachers. Permanently appointed, teachers receive full sick 
leave, and if unable to resume their duties are retired on pension. 
Temporary and contract teachers continue to receive their salaries for 
a period varying according to length of service from 6 weeks to 6 
months, and, then, at half salary for a similar period. If still unable 
to return to work, they receive an allowance from the sickness fund 
amounting to a maximum of 25 percent of the last salary. Contributions' 
for the health and hospitalization insurance fund amount to 4.4 percent 
of salary in the case of permanent teachers and 7.5 percent of the' 
salary in the case of teacher employees (contractual teachers). In both 
cases the government contributes half. Teachers in private schools are 
protected by these social ^ laws. Foreign nationals, . who are 

eligible for appointment in : >^ff^{e schools only, are also included. 

Teachers in permanent appointment are-enjtitled to retire on pension 
after a minimum of IQ years’ service, aud teacher employees (con- 
tractual teachers), after paying 180 monthly eontributions*and reaching 
the age of 65 for men, and 60 for women. Retirement pension in the 
case of permanent teachers amounts to 40 percent of a basic sum 
(78.83 percent of the last 'salary) after 10 years’ service, plus 2 percent 
of such sum for each ydar of service in excess of 10. In the case of 
teacher officials (permanently appointed) with higher qualifications, 
each 3 years of actual serviqp counts as 4 years toward pension. Teacher 
officials contribute 4 percent of their salary to the retirement pension 
fund, while contractually appointed teachers contribute 5 percent, and 
the government an equal amount. 

The newest law states that teachers who have reached the maximum 
salary bracket, and have been receiving such salary for at least 2 years, 
may have this taken as the base for figuring pension. 

The widow of a teacher-on-tenure is entitled to a pension and allow- 
ance for each child. Pensions amount to 50 percent of the pension the 
deceased was receiving, or was entitled to receive, at fhe time of his 
death, to a minimum of 35. percent of the bofic sum (78.8 percent) 'of 
the last salary. The allowance per child amounts to one-fifth of the • 
widow’s pension. If both father and mother are dead, the pension 
payable to the children amounts to half the widow’s ’pension. 
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